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ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN THE LEVANT FROM 1583 TO 1612 


ARTHUR LEON HORNIKER 


E period from 1583 to 1612 wit- 

| nessed a bitter diplomatic struggle 
between France and England in 

the Levant. The conflict involved claims 


to jurisdiction over Christian nations 
which were not officially. represented at 


the Porte and over their merchants trad- 
ing in the ports and territories of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Early in the sixteenth century France 
had established itself as the pre-eminent 
Western power in commercial and diplo- 
matic relations with Turkey. Apparently 
since the treaty of capitulations of 1536 
—later specifically confirmed in the 
treaty of 1581—the king of France had 
exercised jurisdiction over Christian 
traders in the Levant, which obliged 
them to enter and do business in the 
Ottoman Empire only under the French 
flag and under the exclusive surveillance 
and representation of the French am- 
bassador and consuls. Apart from the 


‘England and other maritime nations traded 
under the French flag long before the treaty of 
1581. See Johann Wilhelm ZINKEISEN, Geschichte 
des osmanischen Reiches in Europa (Gotha, 1855), 
III, 417-18 (see below, p. 290); M. de FLASSAN, 
Histoire générale et raisonnée de la diplomatie 
Srangaise, ou de la politique dela France (Paris, 1811), 
II, 97-98; and see also n. 3, below, 


great political prestige which this au- 
thority carried, considerable financial 
gains had accrued to France; for French 
representatives in Turkey had the privi- 
lege of collecting consular fees (“consul- 
age of forestiers’’) on all goods brought 
into the Ottoman domains. These funds 
were employed in maintaining the 
French embassy and consular offices in 
Turkey, in establishing factories in the 
chief trading centers for promoting 
French trade, in bribing Turkish officials, 
and in advancing French power and in- 
fluence in the Levant.? 

Toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the English entered the Levant, and 
soon France was confronted with a most 
aggressive rival who challenged its diplo- 
matic as well as its commercial position 
in that region. From the beginning, the 
English were determined not only to free 
themselves from French protection and 
to obtain for their flag complete equality 
with that of France but particularly to 
supplant France as the most favored 
power in the Ottoman Empire and to 


2 In this article the term “‘flag’’ will be used in the 
technical sense of the jurisdiction of the covering flag 
for other nations which carried with it the right to 
the consulage of forestiers. 
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bring the Christian nations under the 
authority of England. 

In 1583, despite strong opposition 
from France and in contravention of the 
French treaty of capitulations, Queen 
Elizabeth obtained from Sultan Murad 
III, through the diplomatic efforts of 
William Harborne, able first ambassador 
to Turkey, a treaty of peace and friend- 
ship which gave the English the privilege 
of official representation at the Porte 
and placed English merchants on a 
footing of complete equality with the 
French with regard to privileges in the 
Levant trade.* But English diplomacy 
in the Levant was not satisfied with these 
unusual achievements. Soon a succession 
of capable English ambassadors—Ed- 
ward Barton, Henry Lello, Sir Thomas 
Glover, and Sir Paul Pindar—challenged 
France’s prominent standing at the Porte 
and especially its jurisdiction over the 
other Christian nations. In this contest 
between the two powers, palace intrigues 
and bribery played an important role in 
swaying Turkish favors now to one side 
and now to the other; but never for any 
considerable length of time did the 
Porte definitely commit itself to the sup- 
port of either nation, although for politi- 
cal and economic reasons it was sympa- 
thetic to the aspirations of England. 

The story of the Anglo-French strug- 
gle over the covering flag for the trade of 
other nations in the Levant has not re- 
ceived adequate treatment by English 
writers. Moreover, A. L. Rowland, who 
has dealt with this subject, has based his 
highly inadequate account of it largely 
on reports of the Venetian ambassadors; 

3 Arthur Leon Horniker, “William Harborne 
and the beginning of Anglo-Turkish diplomatic and 
commercial relations,” Journal of modern history, 
XIV (1942), 289-316. 

4“England and Turkey: the rise of diplomatic 
and commercial relations,” Studies in English com- 


merce and exploration in the reign of Elizabeth (Phila- 
delphia, 1924), Part I, pp. 154-69. 


he has overlooked important French, - 


English, and Dutch documentary ma- 
terials that bear directly and throw 
considerable light on this significant 
phase in Anglo-French relations in the 
Levant. Of greatest importance are the 
letters of Henry IV to Frangois Savary, 
seigneur de Breves, his ambassador at 
the Porte from 1589 to 1606,5 and the 
dispatches of the English ambassadors in 
Constantinople—Barton, Lello, Glover, 
and Pindar, all active participants in this 
struggle—to their court in London. It 
was really under Henry IV that France’s 
position in Turkey deteriorated, and the 
king’s letters to Breves are eloquent 
testimony to the success of the English 
in undermining French authority over 
other Christian nations in Turkey. The 
dispatches of the English ambassadors (in 
the available collection) refer in the main 
to the Anglo-French rivalry over the cov- 
ering flag for the Dutch.® Without knowl- 
edge of these documents it would have 
been difficult to unravel the complicated 
skein of diplomatic intrigues in which 
the English ambassadors became in- 
volved while endeavoring to deprive 
France of its high place in the Ottoman 
Empire. These documents form the basis 
for the study of the ‘‘ Dutch case”’ (as an 
illustration of the contest between the 
two powers), and they make it possible 


5 Jules Berger de X1vrey, Recueil des lettres mis- 
sives de Henri IV (Paris, 1843-76) (hereafter cited 
as “Lettres missives’’). The king’s letters to Breves 
are included in Vols. IV, V, and VI. As far as the 
writer is aware, ZINKEISEN (III, 641-54) and Paul 
Masson (Histoire du commerce frangais dans le 
Levant au XVIT® siécle (Paris, 1896], introd.) are the 
only historians who have utilized Henry’s corre- 
spor "ence in their discussion of the Anglo-French 
ri _iry in the Levant. 

6 The dispatches dealing with the Dutch case 
are collected in Vol. I, beginning at p. 162, of Klaas 
HeERINGA’s Bronnen tot de geschiedenis van den 
Levantschen handel (’S-Gravenhage, 1910) (here- 
after cited as ““Bronnen’’). 
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to give, for the first time, a full account 
of that episode. 

In the sixteenth century the Christian 
nations trading in the Ottoman Empire 
could be classified in three categories: 
nations to which the sultan granted 


treaties of capitulations embodying 
rights of extra-territoriality, nations 
which obtained treaties of peace 


and friendship allowing them the privi- 
leges of official representation at the 
Porte and of freedom of trade in the 
Ottoman domains, and nontreaty na- 
tions. In all cases, it was the Christian 
nations which had taken the initiative to 
establish diplomatic relations with the 
sultans, for only in this way could they 
hope to secure on easy terms the ad- 
vantages which accrued from trading in 
the Levant. But, although the Turks re- 
mained passive in respect to diplomatic 
relations with the Christians, they never- 
theless were always ready to negotiate 
treaties with them, for the Osmanli law 
of nations was based on the principle that 
the high Porte was at all times open to 
all who sought its protection and aid— 
be they friends or enemies, Moslems or 
giaours.’ 

The nation which obtained a treaty of 
capitulations from the sultan occupied a 
leading place in the diplomacy and com- 
merce of the Levant. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century France came to 
occupy such a position. The French had 
wrested the leadership in the Levantine 
trade and diplomacy from the Vene- 
tians and held it undisputed until they, 
in turn, were challenged by the English. 

Under the treaty of capitulations of 
1536 between Francis I and Suleiman the 
Great, which was negotiated by the dis- 
tinguished French diplomat and am- 
bassador to the Porte, Sieur Jehan de 


7 Joseph von HAMMER-PURGSTALL, Geschichte des 
osmanischen Reiches (Pest, 1827-35), IV, 41. 


La Forest, France had secured the most 
favored position with the sultan. More- 
over, what was of greatest significance, 
the king of France had assumed the 
right to act as protector of all Christians 
in the Ottoman Empire.* 

Nevertheless, up to the seventeenth 
century at least, French kings did not 
take advantage of their exclusive posi- 
tion in the Levant. Indeed, under the 
protection of their flag, the other Chris- 
tian nations had enjoyed equal privileges 
with the French. These nations could 
trade freely in the Ottoman Empire with- 
out having to secure a treaty from the 
sultan. The kings of France held out such 
advantages to other princes of Europe 
as proof that in their friendship with the 
Porte they were interested not only in 
their own gain and in that of their sub- 
jects but also in the general welfare of 
Christendom. Whoever wanted could 
partake, under the French flag, of all the 
advantages which accrued from the rich 
trade of Aleppo and Alexandria, where 
the treasures of Asia, Africa, and the 
East Indies flowed in and whence they 
were distributed throughout Europe.? 

On the other hand, France could not 
maintain its superior position in the 
Levant trade under the changed and un- 
favorable conditions in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century resulting from con- 
tinual conflicts with England, Italy, and 
Spain and from its own civil and reli- 
gious wars, which proved highly disas- 
trous to the industrial life and the com- 
mercial activity of the country.’® Con- 
sequently, although at the turn of the 
sixteenth century France was still the 


8 See p. 289 and n. 1, above. 


9 This was pointed out by Breves in a memorial, 
“Discours sur l’alliance ... [de] le roy avec le grand- 
seigneur et de l’utilité qu’elle apporte a la Chres- 
tienté,” submitted to Louis XIII. The memorial 
is summarized in ZINKEISEN, IV, 187 and 208. 


10 Tbid., pp. 296-307. 
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leading nation in the Levant, its partici- 
pation and share in the trade, as well as 
its diplomatic position, were really on 
the decline.” 

Nations which obtained treaties of 
peace and friendship from the sultan had 
the privilege of appointing their own 
ambassadors to the Porte, and they could 
also maintain consuls in the chief trading 
centers, if they so desired. At the same 
time, they were obliged to trade in the 
harbors and marts of the Levant exclu- 
sively under the French flag. These na- 
tions naturally tried to secure treaties of 
capitulations from the sultan. In 1583 
the English, under Queen Elizabeth, 
were the first to obtain—in contraven- 
tion of the French capitulations—a 
treaty of peace and friendship which also 
gave them the privilege of trading under 
their own flag in Turkey.” 

Until late in the sixteenth century 
England had no direct commercial and 
diplomatic relations with the Ottoman 
Empire. English trade with the Levant 
had been monopolized from earliest times 
by the Venetians, and it was not until 
the reign of Elizabeth that the English 
themselves began gradually to take over 
this trade. It appears that early in the 
second half of the sixteenth century 
individual English traders had received 
the sultan’s permission to bring their 
ships into Ottoman ports, but only under 
the French flag. As long as the trade was 


™ The weakened diplomatic position of France in 
the Ottoman Empire is evident from the fact that 
Henry IV, in his anxiety to avoid trouble with the 
English, was willing on the occasion of the renewal 
of the capitulations to forbear naming England 
among the nations which were obliged to employ the 
French flag in the Levant trade (Letires missives, 
IV, 524). 


22 “When Harborne made an independent treaty 
for his country, England’s became the first deflec- 
tion from the general authority which France exer- 
cised over Christian traders in the Ottoman Empire” 
(ROWLAND, Joc. cit., pp. 154-55). 


unimportant, the English submitted to 
this regulation, and the question of the 
national flag was of no political conse- 
quence. Once commerce with the Levant 
began to loom large in English eyes, it 
was inevitable, particularly in view of the 
rising nationalism under Elizabeth, that 
the question of the flag should assume 
great importance. The enforced sub- 
servience to the French became unbear- 
able to the English. Hence, almost from 
the start, Elizabeth directed her atten- 
tion not only to the advantageous 
participation in the Levant trade but, 
above all, to the freeing of British ships 
from the protection of the French flag. 

The great difficulties which Eliza- 
beth had to overcome before she 
achieved her aims are related elsewhere. 
Here it will suffice to point out that in 
the afore-mentioned first treaty with 
the Porte, Elizabeth obtained from the 
sultan all the conditions which secured 
and regularized the commercial relations 
of her subjects with the Ottoman Em- 
pire and which put England on a footing 
of complete equality with France at 
Constantinople." 

The nontreaty nations, or “nations 
forestiers,”’ as they were called, originally 
consisted of two groups: those trading in 
the Levant under the protection of the 
French flag and enjoying equal rights 
with French merchants and _ nations 
which traded exclusively in Egypt under 
a general public privilege. Egypt and its 
port of Alexandria had always been free 
for all traders, who could carry on busi- 
ness under their consuls or, if they so 
desired, could come under the protection 
of another power. By virtue of this 
privilege, the nations forestiers in Egypt 
at first traded under their own consuls. 
Finding this expensive, however, they 

13 HORNIKER, Joc. cit. 

4 Thid. 
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placed themselves under the authority of 
France, paying a consular charge of 2 
per cent on all goods brought into 
Egypt.*® The consulage of forestiers ex- 
acted by France from the nontreaty 
nations was the stake involved in the 
long-drawn-out struggle between France 
and England over the covering flag for 
the nations forestiers in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Having secured the treaty of peace 
and friendship from Sultan Murad III, 
Elizabeth soon wanted more. In 1593, 
Edward Barton, Harborne’s successor at 
Constantinople,”* obtained from the sul- 
tan a treaty of capitulations which ap- 
preciably strengthened England’s posi- 
tion at the Porte and encouraged its 
aspirations."? Consequently, an intense 
rivalry presently developed between 
England and France with regard to the 
jurisdiction exercised by the king of 
France over Christian traders in the Le- 
vant. The contest between the two 
powers for the control of the nontreaty 
nations may be illustrated by reference 


1s Edward Barton to Sir Robert Cecil, Feb. 21, 
1596/Mar. 3, 1597, Bronnen, I, 164. Cecil was ap- 
pointed secretary of state by Elizabeth in 1596. 
He was continued in office as secretary by James I. 


16 Edward Barton (1562 [?]—97) the second Eng- 
lish ambassador at Constantinople, served first as 
secretary to William Harborne and then succeeded 
the latter upon his retirement in 1590. Upon assump- 
tion of his duties, Barton bore the title of “agent 
for her majesty with the grand seignor’” and was 
paid by the Turkey Company. Early in 1596 Barton 
received a formal commission as ambassador, thus 
being removed from his dependence on the company. 
The ambassador was very popular with the Turks 
and fought under their flag in Hungary in 1595 
(see below, p. 294). Soon after his return from the 
campaign the plague raged in Constantinople, and 
in 1597 Barton took refuge on the little island of 
Halke, where he fell a victim to the scourge on De- 
cember 15. He was buried there outside the church 
attached to the convent of the Virgin (‘‘Barton, 
Edward,” Dictionary of national biography, 1, 1262- 
63). 


17 HAMMER-PURGSTALL, IV, 207 and 621; and 
ZINKEISEN, III, 432, and IV, 307-8. 


to the case of the Dutch. The struggle 
over the covering flag for the Dutch 
continued for a period of about eighteen 
years. From the time of Edward Barton 
successive English ambassadors exerted 
every effort to bring the Dutch mer- 
chants in Turkey under the protection 
of the English flag, but they were just 
as strenuously opposed by the French, 
under whose authority the Dutch came 
in 1598. The conflict was terminated 
only when the United Provinces obtained 
from Sultan Ahmed I a treaty of capitu- 
lations which gave the Dutch full equal- 
ity with the French and English in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The story of the Dutch in Constanti- 
nople began in 1594 when the ship of the 
merchant Jan Adriaansz Kant was cap- 
tured by the kapudan-pasha (admiral of 
the fleet) and brought into the Turkish 
capital. It was in this manner that the 
first Dutch merchantman entered a 
Levantine port.%® Kant was imprisoned 
for three years."® From the beginning 
Barton was very much interested in the 
Dutch case. He sought to have Kant and 
his men freed and brought under the 
authority of England. Realizing, how- 
ever, that this encroachment upon the 
prerogatives of the king of France 
would immediately bring him into con- 
flict with the French ambassador, Barton 
tried first to obtain the support of his 
court in the matter. Repeatedly in 1594 
and 1595, he wrote to London asking for 
specific instructions.?? But it appears 


18 Bronnen, I, 154. 
19 Tbid. 


20 | . and for ye present cause of the Flemings, 
none knoweth better then Your Honour, that these 
14 monethes I have ordinarily writt to Your 
Honour concerninge them, requiring eyther asistance 
in the cause, or advise for my government”’ reads 
Barton’s dispatch to Sir Thomas Heneage, vice- 
chamberlain of the royal household, of Septem- 
ber 7/17, 1595 (ibid., p. 162). 
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that neither Elizabeth nor the Turkey 
Company evinced interest in Barton’s 
plans at that time.”* Nevertheless, urged 
on by English merchants in the Levant 
and encouraged by the expressed willing- 
ness of the Dutch to place themselves 
under the authority of the queen of Eng- 
land, Barton continued his efforts to 
have the imprisoned Dutch merchants 
freed.” But Breves, the French ambassa- 
dor, stood his ground and successfully 
thwarted his opponent. 

Moreover, Breves also succeeded in 
bringing back other nations forestiers, 
over whom the French had temporarily 
lost control to the English, under the 
jurisdiction of the king of France. That 
anomalous situation had arisen from the 
disturbed political conditions in France. 
In the interval between the murder of 
Henry III and the accession of Henry IV 
to the throne of France, and before 
Breves was appointed ambassador, Bar- 
ton had represented the French interests 
and, by virtue of this, likewise those of 
the. nations forestiers at the Porte.?3 It 


at “T have now received Your Honour’s favorable 
letters of ye 24 May, by which I perceive my sutte 
for ye Flemings is ill taken by Your Honour and 
the Company, Your Honour counsayling me ther- 
with all, yet I should nott medle in matters un- 
recomended by Her Majestie’’ (ibid.). 


2 Tbid., p. 163. 


23 Before Henry of Navarre became king of 
France, M. de Lancosme, the then French am- 
bassador at the Porte, remained at his post as ac- 
credited agent for the Catholic League and was 
openly hostile to the king. As Elizabeth supported 
Henry and the Huguenots, Barton was instructed 
to oppose Lancosme and to assist Breves, his 
nephew, who, desirous of filling his uncle’s place, 
strongly espoused the cause of Henry of Navarre. 
After Lancosme was crushed and expelled from 
Turkey, French interests were placed under Bar- 
ton’s protection until Breves was fully accredited as 
French ambassador in April 1593 (Horatio P. 
Brown and A. B. Hinps (eds.), Calendar of state 
papers and manuscripts, relating to English affairs 
existing in the archives and collections of Venice, and 
in other libraries of northern Italy (London, 1871- 
1927) (hereafter cited as “Cal.S.P., Venetian’’), 


appears that Barton somehow retained 
a de facto control over the forestiers even 
after Breves had assumed his officia] 
position at Constantinople. But during 
Barton’s temporary absence at the time 
of the Turkish campaign in Hungary in 
1595,7* Breves took advantage of his 
great opportunity to recapture control 
over the nations forestiers. As the Eng- 
lish ambassador later reported to Lon- 
don, Breves managed “‘to extorte out of 
our hands a grace and graunt, made by 
the deceased Grand Signor unto H.M., 
which is that all nations tradinge into 
Egipte, except the Ffrench and Vene- 
tians, passe under Her Majestie’s ban- 
ner, and he in my absence hath mali- 
ciously procured, thatt they all passe 
under the French king his banner.’’*s 
Obviously, this action enraged Barton 
and the English merchants. It frequently 
led to very annoying encounters between 
the ships of the rival nations in Turkish 
harbors, from which the French almost 
always came out heavy losers. Barton, 
moreover, began to set everything in mo- 
tion at the Porte in order to remove 
foreign nations altogether from French 
jurisdiction and to bring them under the 
authority of England. When the treaty 


IX, xxxii-xxxvi. As protector of French interests, 
Barton also had supervised the interests of other 
countries that traded under the French flag. It is 
noteworthy that this situation had arisen before 
Barton obtained the treaty of capitulations in 1593. 
It appears, however, that some nations forestiers 
trading in Egypt came under the English flag as 
early as Harborne’s embassy (Bronnen, I, 164; and 
ZINKEISEN, IV, 212). But this was only a temporary 
situation, no authority having been granted to Eng- 
land in the treaty of 1583 over other nations in the 
Levant. 


24 See u. 16, above. 


25 Barton to Cecil, Jan. 20/30, 1596/7, Bronnen, 
I, 163. Murad III died on January 16, 1595. The 
“grace and graunt”’ referred to by Barton in the 
dispatch was possibly a simple decree by the sultan; 
it was not a stipulation in the treaty of capitula- 
tions. 
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of capitulations of 1593 was being re- 
newed, he requested that the Porte insert 
in it a specific declaration to the effect 
“that foreign nations need no longer 
recognize the French flag.’’”° 

Henry IV complained bitterly to the 
sultan about the attempts at infraction 
of the French capitulations, and the 
king’s protestations helped Breves keep 
the afore-mentioned declaration out of 
the English treaty. The French monarch 
also protested to Elizabeth about the 
intrigues of her ambassador. He ad- 
mitted, however, that his complaints to 
the English queen were completely fruit- 
less because, even when for the sake of 
appearances she forbade her ambassador 
to persist in his machinations, she herself 
had nothing else in mind but the com- 
plete ruin of the French flag and the rais- 
ing of her flag to the ruling position in the 
Levant. Writing in this vein to Breves, 
the king said in his letter of October 5, 
1597: ‘Do not expect that the queen of 
England, if I should write to her, will 
order her ambassador to abstain from his 
intrigues against me; for no matter how 
great may be the existing friendship be- 
tween princes, they do not give in to 
each other in matters affecting their 
power and greatness, as it is in their 
nature, without regard to the interests of 
their dearest friends, to profit from 
everything which comes to hand, and 
this the English do more than all other 
nations.’’?7 

Henry IV realized that in this dis- 
turbed situation he had no other alterna- 
tive but to counteract energetically the 
intrigues of the English ambassador, 
who was determined to appropriate for 
the English the prerogatives of the 
French flag. He instructed Breves, in 


6 This is evident from the king’s instructions to 
Breves, May 8, 1597 (Lettres missives, IV, 761). 


7 [bid., pp. 861 and 869. 


case friendly representations failed, to 
inform the grand vizier that the king of 
France would be very little interested in 
the sultan’s friendship if the latter 
proved unwilling to maintain the existing 
capitulations. “‘I possess no less courage 
than my predecessors,” Henry wrote, 
‘“‘and I will know how to enforce the re- 
spect due to me as well as to my king- 
dom.’’® 

In December 1597 Edward Barton 
died, and the English remained tempo- 
rarily without an official representative 
at the Porte.?? Henry IV considered that 
an opportune moment had come to 
bring back the English under his au- 
thority and thereby to eliminate his 
rival in the Levant. He believed that the 
lack of direct intercession with the Porte 
would compel the English merchants to 
utilize the good offices of the French 
ambassador in Constantinople.*° This 
was only wishful thinking on the king’s 
part; it is clear that under the prevailing 
circumstances the death of the ambassa- 
dor could not have brought about any 
reversal in English policy and objectives. 
On the contrary, the English were not at 
all ready to relinquish the important 
privilege of controlling the nations fores- 
tiers and to suffer impairment of the 
prestige of their flag in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Hence, the conflict between the 
French and the English over the fores- 
tiers continued under Barton’s succes- 
sors. 

Meanwhile, the afore-mentioned Kant 
episode evidently had little effect on the 
enterprising Dutch; it did not discourage 
them from bringing their ships ever more 
frequently into the waters of the Le- 


28 Instructions to Breves, Nov. 3, 1597, ibid., 
p. 879. 
29 See n. 16, above. 


3° This is clear from Henry IV’s instructions to 
Breves, April 21, 1598 (Lettres missives, IV, 962-63) 
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vant.3* Indeed, Dutch trade with the 
Ottoman Empire grew and prospered 
with the progress of the war of inde- 
pendence which the United Provinces 
were then waging against Spain. In 
April 1598, upon Breves’s recommenda- 
tion to the Porte, Dutch merchants re- 
ceived the official permission of Sultan 
Muhammad III to trade free and un- 
hindered in the Ottoman Empire under 
the French flag.* But this authorization 
did not definitely settle the question un- 
der which flag the Dutch, as well as the 
other forestiers, should sail. The conflict 
was soon to be renewed. 

In the fall of 1599, when, after long de- 
lay, Elizabeth sent some expensive pres- 
ents to the sultan, Henry Lello, the new 
English abassador,*4 was instructed to 
employ all means to secure confirmation 
of English jurisdiction over the nations 
forestiers in a treaty of capitulations. 
Lello failed in this mission, however, be- 
cause, as he complained bitterly in a re- 
port to London,*s “the French ambassa- 

3«“The Dutch, too, are beginning to frequent 
those waters,’’ reported Girolamo Capello, the 
Venetian dazlo in Constantinople, to the doge and 
senate, on October 6, 1597 (Cal.S.P., Venetian, 
IX, 291). 

3? A Dutch translation of the complete text of 
the sultan’s order is given in Bronnen, I, 164-66. 


33 Presents were sent by ship and arrived in the 
autumn of 1599. The gifts included a wonderful 
mechanized organ and a beautiful gilded carriage 
for the sultana (see “Description of the receipt of 
the present of an organ by the sultan in A.D. 1599,” 
in H. A. ROSEDALE, Queen Elizabeth and the Levant 
Company [London, 1904], pp. 78-81). Capello re- 
ported significantly that, in addition, the ship 
carried “a cargo of woolen cloth and other high- 
class goods” (see his dispatches of Aug. 21, 1599, 
Cal.S.P., Venetian, IX, 371-72; and of Sept. 18, 
1599, tbid., p. 375; and see also p. 298, below). 


34 Lello had been secretary to Barton. Upon the 
latter’s death, he took over the management of Eng- 
lish affairs, at first with the title of agent. His earliest 
extant dispatch to Cecil is dated March 1, 1597 
(Cal.S.P., Venetian, IX, xliv). 


35 Lello to Cecil, Oct. 21/31, 1599, Bronnen, I, 
167. 


dor, who with his great bribes, recey- 
vinge now the Pope’s his pay, spareth 
nothinge to hinder all my desingies in 
mallice, Seinge the reputation of Her 
Majesty so great in this port and cheefly 
for the consulledge of the forestiers, 
which the Grand Signor little after the 
arivall of the shipp graunted should come 
under Her Majesty’s banner.” Further- 
more, Breves not only prevailed upon 
the Porte to refuse to confirm the former 
grant of consulage of forestiers but also 
to ignore England’s other requests. And, 
in addition, the grand vizier denied the 
English ambassador an audience to show 
reason for his demands.*° 

Lello soon ran into another difficulty 
with the French ambassador. In Novem- 
ber 1599 he reported to the secretary of 
state that “of late certaine Fflemynges 
are come with a shippe into Surria and 
have submytted themselves under the 
proteccion of H.M., sayinge: we are 
H.M.’s subiects and will bee under her 
banner.’’37 The immediate reason for 
this action of the Dutch was obviously 
the French ambassador’s announcement 
of the imposition of a 2 per cent tax in 
addition to the ordinary consular charges 
on all goods brought into Turkey.* 
When the local French consul learned 
about the unauthorized withdrawal of 
the Dutch from French protection, he 
sought to intimidate the Dutch mer- 
chants by warning them that they would 
be hanged.*® Thereupon Lello requested 
and was granted by the grand vizier 
Halil Pasha “‘a comandemente,” which 
forbade the French to interfere with the 
Dutch merchants who had placed them- 
selves under English authority. Soon 
thereafter Breves obtained from the 
grand vizier a counterauthorization 


36 Cal.S.P., Venetian, IX, xlvii. 
37 Nov. 4/14, 1599, Bronnen, I, 167. 
38 Thid., p. 168. 39 Tbid., p. 167. 
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which !«’ ced these merchants to submit 
to the pr. tection of the French king and 
also den’ 1ded that “‘the principal mer- 
chante nm. zhte bee delyvered into his 
consulls |:inds, ther to be beaten or 
ponyshed at his discretion.” But Lello 
protested to Halil against issuing a 
‘“‘comandemente’”’ for the “‘ punishinge of 
anye of Her Majesty’s subiects.” Heed- 
ing the protest of the English ambassa- 
dor, the grand vizier revoked both au- 
thorizations and set a day on which the 
two ambassadors were to appear before 
him for the purpose of settling the case. 
As Hali] Pasha himself failed to appear 
on the appointed day, the case remained 
undecided. *° 

Lello then appealed to the secretary 
of state for guidance and assistance in 
the Dutch case. He requested the “‘ coun- 
sell and ffurtherance of Her Highnes for 
the procuringe them [the Dutch] to come 
under her baner—seinge theye can note 
bee prohibited—which wil bee the more 
honour to H.M. and som helpe to the 
merchants in comportinge their greate 
charges, and the rather also, because 
theye have alredie put themselves un- 
der H.M. for the forraine nations.”’ He 
also informed the secretary of state that 
he was sending his private secretary to 
England to place before him the whole 
matter in greater detail.‘* Apparently, in 
order to force favorable action, he re- 
ported in his next dispatch that the 
French ambassador likewise had sent his 
secretary to France for the purpose of 
getting the support of the king for retain- 
ing the Dutch under the jurisdiction of 
the French flag.” 


4° Thid., p. 168. 

4* Ibid. On November 27, 1599 Capello informed 
the doge and the senate that “the English Secretary 
has left for Venice on his way to his Court” 
(Cal.S.P., Venetian, IX, 385). 

42 Lello to Cecil, Nov. 17/27, 1599, Bronnen, I, 
169. 


About this time another factor arose 
which tended to embitter Anglo-French 
relations in the Levant for many years— 
English piracy. Evidently, as early as the 
fall of 1597, there appeared in the waters 
of the Levant numbers of English priva- 
teers who, under the English ensign, 
preyed upon everything flying the 
French flag.4? English piracy had de- 
veloped rapidly after the defeat of the 
Spanish armada. The booty brought 
home from the West Indies inflamed the 
imagination and tempted buccaneers to 
try the Mediterranean as well. The war 
with Spain gave them an excuse for 
passing the Straits of Gibraltar, and soon 
that sea was swarming with heavily 
armed ships which continually attacked 
French vessels. 

Henry IV had no other means avail- 
able against these pirates than energetic 
self-help. But his efforts to restore the 
naval strength of France, which during 
the religious and civil wars had almost 
completely disintegrated, proved futile. 
Owing to the country’s general economic 
deterioration and the exhaustion of the 
treasury, the king lacked financial means 
to rebuild the navy. There was also a 
shortage of experienced seamen and par- 
ticularly of condemned criminals, who in 
general made up the personnel of the fleet. 

43 The earliest report is that of Capello, dated 
October 6, 1597, in which he informs his government 
that “the French Ambassador has sent copies of two 
letters written from Syria to complain of the damage 
done by the English ships in attacking the ‘Sil- 
vestra’ and the ‘Lion,’ and wishes to present a 
memorial to the Sultan” (Cal.S.P., Venetian, IX, 
291). English piracy in the Mediterranean, referred 
to briefly above, is a subject in itself and falls outside 
the scope of this paper. It should be mentioned, 
however, that numerous reports of the Venetian 
ambassadors in Constantinople deal with piracy, 
as the English privateers attacked not only French 
ships but the ships of almost every nation, including 
Turkey, trading in the Mediterranean. The ships 
of Venice suffered as much as those of France. 


The English ships were much stronger and better 
armed than those of the other nations. 
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Indeed, the situation with regard to the 
latter was so bad that the king could not 
obtain an adequate supply of them in his 
kingdom to man even twenty galleys, as 
is evident from the fact that he conceived 
the idea of purchasing galley slaves from 
the sultan’s ministers. *4 

While the English privateers carried 
on, the prestige of the English flag in the 
Levant and the influence of Elizabeth’s 
representative at the Porte increased. 
Political and economic factors ostensibly 
contributed to this. On the one hand, 
Sultan Muhammad III, who was greatly 
concerned over “holding the King of 
Spain in check,”’ considered the arrival of 
the afore-mentioned royal gifts a con- 
firmation of the “alliance” with England 
which he thought highly important; and, 
on the other, English trade in woolen 
cloth, because ‘‘of its excellence and its 
appearance, in which the Turks delight,” 
was expanding rapidly. The English were 
beginning to open factories throughout 
the Ottoman Empire, which gave them 
an opportunity of exerting even greater 
influence on the Turks.** Indeed, by 
March 1600 the English position at the 
Porte had improved to such an extent 
that Lello succeeded in having ships com- 
ing from Flanders into Ottoman ports 
appear under the English flag, despite 
Breves’s opposition. By this time, how- 
ever, Elizabeth’s ambassador began to 
fear the threat of competition which the 
Dutch trade held out to English com- 
merce in that area.‘ 

44 See the king’s instructions to Breves, Oct. 31, 


1600, Lettres missives, V, 335-36; and see also p. 299 
and n. 47, below. 


45 Capello to the doge and senate, Aug. 21, 1599, 
Cal.S.P., Venetian, 1X, 371-72. There was, of course 
no formal “alliance’’ between the sultan and Queen 
Elizabeth at that time, but there was a tacit under- 
standing and, usually, concerted action against their 
mutual enemy, Philip II. 

46“The Fflemmings marchants doe beginne to 
trade into these countryes, which will cleane sub- 
vert ours, allthough it be now butt little worth; 


Bitterly disappointed by the course of 
events and in a state of high discontent, 
Henry IV wrote to Breves on July to, 
1600 that he could no longer endure the 
insolent behavior of the English ‘‘agent” 
at Constantinople. He suggested that all 
available means would have to be em- 
ployed in order to put an end to English 
piracy. From the queen of England, al- 
though he was at peace with her, nothing 
was to be expected. She was determined 
to increase her power and her influence 
in the Levant at the expense of his flag. 
He had already started to fit out galleys, 
but it would take time before a strong 
naval force could be brought together. 
He urged that the French in the mean- 
time protect and defend themselves as 
best they could against the pirates. And, 
astonishingly enough, he also instructed 
Breves to demand from the Porte that 
all English consuls and other officials be 
expelled from the Ottoman territories 
and that the English again be forced to 
raise the French flag on their ships.” 


yett seing ther is noe meanes to prohibitt them, I 
thought it better to take their protection then suffer 
them to goe under the Ffrench, who ceaseth not to 
give them all the trouble he can, saying they ought 
to come under his kinge, and allthough the Grand 
Signor hath absolutely commanded they shall come 
under H.M.’s her bannor and noe other, yet with 
his continuall bribing he still troubleth me”’ reads 
Lello’s dispatch to Cecil, Mar. 13/23, 1599/1600 
(Bronnen, I, 169). It appears that Lello had ob- 
tained the sultan’s authorization much earlier but 
had encountered difficulties in establishing his 
control (Lello to Cecil, Nov. 17/27, 1599, ibid., 
p. 169). That Lello actually assumed control over 
the Dutch is evident from Henry IV’s instructions 
to Breves, June 21, 1600 (Lettres missives, V, 243). 


47 Lettres missives, V, 247. Breves communicated 
to the Venetian bailo the king’s intention of fitting 
out a strong naval force, probably with the idea 
that it should reach the ear of the English ambassa- 
dor (Cal.S.P., Venetian, IX, 433). Breves also pro- 
tested to the Porte regarding English piracy and 
requested its suppression {see document, ‘Com- 
plaint by the French ambassador at Constantinople 
of English piracies [1600?],’”’ Calendar of manuscripts 
of the Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury (London, 
1904], X, 455-56). Not only had Henry IV, by 
October 1600, encountered difficulties in building up 
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England’s influence at the Porte was too 
strong, however, for the king of France 
to be able to persuade the grand signior 
to take such drastic measures. All that 
the promptings from the French monarch 
accomplished was that the sultan made 
written representations to Elizabeth re- 
garding English piracy, but without ef- 
fect.4* The Porte itself was almost help- 
less in the matter; it possessed neither 
the power nor the means with which to 
enforce its authority.* 

Attacks by English privateers on 
French ships continued, and in February 
1602 Henry IV again complained to 
‘lizabeth about the matter.*° But he ac- 
complished nothing because, as he well 
knew, the English officials who were 
charged with punishing the pirates made 
common cause with them and partici- 
pated in the outrages against French 
merchants.** Conditions did not improve 


the necessary naval force (see pp. 297-98 and n. 44, 
above), but evidently no French fleet was available 
to protect French shipping in the Levant as late 
as the middle of 1603. Breves was compelled to 
charter a ship and arm it, and he gave it “express 
orders to treat all English bertons as enemies” 
(Maffio Michiel, governor of Zante, to the doge and 
senate, July 4, 1603, Cal.S.P., Venetian, X, 60). 


48 Cal.S.P., Venetian, XV, 225-26. 


49See Henry IV’s instructions to Breves, Sept. 
30, 1602 (Lettres missives, V, 682-83). The highest 
Turkish officials abetted English piracy (Michiel to 
the doge and senate, June 9, 1603, Cal.S.P., Vene- 
tian, X, 45-46; and Francesco Contrarini, Venetian 
ambassador in Constantinople, to the doge and 
senate, June 28, 1603, ibid., p. 57). On the decline 
of political power under Muhammad III, see 
HAMMER-PURGSTALL, IV, 343. 


5° MASSON, pp. xxv—xxvi and n. I on p. xxvi. 


5S Lettres missives, V, 655. Michiel has confirmed 
the connivance of English officials at English piracy 
(Cal.S.P., Venetian, X, 30). Evidently the situation 
did not change or improve, for a few years later, on 
February 11, 1607, Gian Domenico Biffi, the Vene- 
tian consul at Lepanto, wrote to the doge: “As a 
proof of the understanding which exists between the 
resident English and the pirates I must inform you 
that the English Consul in Patras, named George 
Buler, has bought a large part of the cargo of the 
‘Liona,’’”’ which was burned by English pirates 
(Cal.S.P., Venetian, X, 465). 


with the accession of James I to the 
throne of England in April 1603, al- 
though the new king was well disposed 
toward the French and showed a willing- 
ness to suppress piracy.” 

The struggle between the two ambassa- 
dors over the covering flag for the Dutch 
had been renewed with the appoint- 
ment, at the end of March 1600, of Hafiz 
Pasha as grand vizier in place of Halil. 
The latter had favored the English and 
supported their request for the inclusion 
in their treaty of capitulations of a grant 
of authority over the nations forestiers, 
although he had not succeeded in having 
this privilege assured to England. The 
new grand vizier was from the first an- 
tagonistic to the English.’ But Lello 
immediately opened negotiations with 
Hafiz Pasha “‘to secure that the Flemish 
shall sail under the English flag.’’54 

The favorable progress of the revolt 
of the United Provinces against Spain 
now became a factor in the dispute. In 
his negotiations with the grand vizier, 
Lello advanced, although wrongly and 
unsuccessfully, a double argument for re- 
taining the Dutch under English juris- 
diction: first, that the Dutch were now 

s?Summary of instructions of Henry IV to 
Breves, June 22, 1603: “L’avénement du nouveau 
roi d’Angleterre fait espérer la cessation des pira- 
teries des Anglais, leur prince |’a déja promis” 
(Lettres missives, VI, 671). “Traité fait avec le roi 
d’Angleterre, qui déclare désapprouver les pirateries 
de ses sujets” (Summary of instructions of HenryIV, 
July 22, 1603, ibid., p. 672). But in the instructions 
to Breves, dated November 9, 1603, Henry IV 
pointed out the reason for the English monarch’s 
failure to suppress piracy. He wrote: “Car le roi 
d’Angleterre n’a pas plus d’authorité réelle que le 
Sultan contre la piraterie” (Summary of instructions, 
ibid., p. 679). It appears that the sultan also had 
written to James I regarding English piracy but 
received no reply. While he refused the French 
king’s request to write again to England, he in- 
formed him of the measures he had been taking to 
suppress piracy (Cal.S.P., Venetian, XV, 225-26). 

83 Agostino Nani, Venetian ambassador in 
Constantinople, to the doge and senate, Dec. 3, 1600, 
Cal.S.P., Venetian, IX, 434-37. 

54 Nani’s dispatch, Mar. 5, 1601, ibid., pp. 447-48. 
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a free nation and therefore were included 
in the English capitulations; and, second, 
that those capitulations distinctly gave 
the English ambassador consulage of 
forestiers. Breves maintained, on the 
other hand, that the Dutch were still 
Spanish subjects, since the outcome of 
the revolt had not been definitely de- 
cided, and that therefore they were still 
under his authority, as French am- 
bassador.®s 

In fact, Breves fought to maintain his 
king’s privileges and prerogatives. In his 
appeal to Hafiz Pasha against granting 
the English control over the Dutch, the 
French ambassador “produced all the 
usual arguments in his favor.”’ He also 
complained “‘that there was an intention 
to break the Capitulations in existence 
between the King and the Grand 
Signor. He urged reasons of policy, and 
hinted that his master would be forced 
to make advances to those who were in- 
viting him, to the prejudice of the 
Porte.’’®* As a result of the ambassador’s 
remonstrance Hafiz seemingly gave in to 
the French and declined to enlarge the 
English capitulations.%’ 

Nevertheless, as Lello managed to con- 
tinue his negotiations with the grand 
vizier, he was able to secure the friend- 
ship of the powerful kapudan-pasha, 
Cicala. This he did ‘‘according to the 
custom of this country which must be by 
bribes.’’s* He reported to London that 


5s Tbid., p. lv; and dispatch of Capello, June 3, 
1600, tbid., pp. 411-12. 


56 Dispatch of Nani, Apr. 17, 1601, ibid., pp. 
452-53- 

s7 ‘The suit between me and the French Am- 
bassador continues without aid,” Lello complained 
to Cecil on April 8, 1601 (quoted in ibid., p. Iviii). 
See also Nani’s earlier dispatch, Dec. 3, 1600, n. 53, 
above, for the grand vizier’s opposition to ratification 
of enlarged English capitulations. 


38 Lello to Cecil, Apr. 8, 1601, quoted in ibid., 
p. lviii. 


“the Admiral stands very firm in my be- 
half, especially for the Flemings.”s? In- 
deed, Agostino Nani, the Venetian bailo, 
has testified that Cicala’s intervention on 
the side of the English was decisive. Re- 
porting on April 1, 1601 to the doge and 
the senate on the apudan-pasha’s activi- 
ties,°° Nani stated that ‘‘Cicala sent for 
the French Ambassador, and begged him 
to desist from his opposition to England, 
and to allow the Flemish to sail under 
the Queen of England’s flag.’’ Breves was 
told that if he ‘“‘would not yield on his 
own accord, at least .. . . he should doso 
to please the Capudan Pasha who would 
requite him in other ways.”’ Breves said 
that he would ask his master for instruc- 
tions, but Cicala replied that letters took 
too long and that the ambassador must 
make up iis mind at once. Under this 
pressure and in the hope that Cicala 
would be overthrown, whereupon every- 
thing might be revoked, Breves informed 
the kapudan-pasha that he was willing 
“to consent to a simple royal decree con- 
ferring on the English the right to.... 
the covering flag for the Flemish, and 
[to] write to his master urging him to 
abandon his claim to jurisdiction over 
them.’’* The French ambassador prob- 
ably believed that it would be easier to 
revoke. the sultan’s decree than to 
change the English capitulations. Cicala, 
however, saw through the stratagem 
and caused the privilege to be inserted in 
the English treaty.®? Breves’s appeals to 
Hafiz proved futile. By that time Hafiz 
and the Porte had already been con- 
vinced by “‘the weighty opinion”’ of the 
kapudan-pasha that the English were 
better friends to the Porte than any other 


59 Thid. 

60 Thid., p. 449. 

6t Nani’s dispatch, May 2, 1601, ibid., p. 458. 
62 Tid. 
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power and ought to be favored.°s Accord- 
ingly the sultan ordered that the Dutch 
were to sail under the English flag.* 

On May 23, 1601, Lello informed his 
superiors of his diplomatic success. Nani 
quoted him as saying: “I told you that 
the suit between the French Ambassador 
and me for the protection of the Flem- 
ings and forestiers was to be ended by 
the Grand Seigneur’s whole council. It is 
now ordered that the Flemings come 
under her Majesty’s banner and be in- 
cluded in our Capitulations.’’*5’ But the 
French ambassador still hoped that he 
might one day bring about a change in 
the English capitulations. 

During the next two years England’s 
authority over the Dutch in the Levant 
apparently remained unchallenged, and 
Lello retained a high place at the Porte. 
Elizabeth’s hostility toward Spain and 
her Protestant faith secured for her the 
regard of the sultan; on her part, the 
queen fostered good relations with the 
grand signior as a counterpoise and a 
standing threat to Philip II in the 
Mediterranean. 

But this situation changed with the 
accession of James I to the throne of 
England. It was not long before the 
sultan heard of the king’s peaceful policy 
toward Spain and, possibly, of his co- 
quettings with the pope. And the French 
and the Venetian ambassadors kept the 
Porte fully informed of anything that 
could damage their English colleague. 
Consequently, Lello soon found his posi- 
tion untenable. In December, 1603, ac- 
cording to report, he sent his secretary to 
London to apprise his court that he was 
being mistreated by the sultan and his 
ministers, ‘“‘who decline to recognize him 


6§ Nani’s dispatch, Apr. 17, 1601, ibid., p. 454. 
54 Tbid. 
65 Tbid., p. lix. 


as an Ambassador, and refuse to observe 
the capitulations made under Eliza- 
beth.’ Not only had Lello lost influence 
at the Porte but the disturbed state of 
the Turkey Company prevented it from 
paying his salary.°? The attack on, and 
the burning of, an Ottoman squadron by 
English pirates off Algiers early in 1604 
made his position even worse.®® 

On the other hand, the report that 
English ships had attacked Ottoman 
galleons caused rejoicing in France. It 
heightened the king’s hope that the Eng- 
lish merchants would once more be 
placed under the jurisdiction of France. 
He thought that the friendship between 
the Porte and England would be broken 
for a long time and that English subjecst 
would have no other choice but to place 
themselves again under the protection of 
the French flag.°° Henry IV, however, 
once more miscalculated; his hope did 
not materialize, for the sultan did not 
break off relations with England. 

In 1606 occurred the episode of the 
“Royal Merchant.” This ship sank a 
Turkish galleon after a three-day battle. 
The galleon’s entire cargo and many of 
its crew were removed. The cargo con- 
sisted of consignments to the principal 
Turkish merchants in Constantinople 
and even included presents “‘for the 
Sultana and other women who are the 
Turk’s incendiaries.” The news of this 
event caused the greatest alarm in the 
Turkey Company. It feared Ottoman re- 


66 Nicolo Molin, Venetian ambassador in Eng- 
land, to the doge and senate, Dec. 25, 1603, ibid., 
X, 125; and see also Glover to Salisbury, Mar. 
18/28, 1606/7, Bronnen, I, 171-72. 

67 Cal.S.P., Venetian, X, lviii. 

68 Dispatches of Molin, May 11, 1604, ibid., 
p. 149; and of Francesco Contrarini, July 1, 1604, 
ibid., p. 165. In that year Breves also negotiated a 
considerably revised and strengthened treaty of 
capitulation (see n. 78, below). 


69 Lettres missives, VI, 685. 
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prisals, and the party in favor of with- 
drawing from the Levant and of trading 
only with Venice made capital out of the 
episode. Lello was thereupon recalled.7° 
In the autumn of 1606 he was succeeded 
by Sir Thomas Glover, who “‘had been 
bred in the Court at Constantinople, and 
was therefore deeply versed in matters 
Turkish.”’7* Glover assumed the position 
of ambassador on January 9, 1607. 

Like his predecessors, Glover was soon 
embroiled in the endless quarrel over the 
consulage of forestiers. Immediately 
after his appointment he applied to the 
Porte for a confirmation of the capitula- 
tions. Perhaps through carelessness, Sul- 
tan Ahmed I renewed the treaty” pro- 
viding “that all the Flemings and all other 
merchantts forastiers whatsoever should 
come under the kinge of England his 
banner.”’3 When the new French am- 
bassador, Francois de Gontaut-Biron, 
baron of Salignac, learned about the 
treaty embodying the bitterly contested 
provision, he was outraged. He wrote 
home about this matter and ‘“‘moved 
heaven and earth” in Constantinople to 
have the provision in the English capitu- 
lations withdrawn.74 He protested to 
Murad Pasha, the grand vizier, that 
Glover was not an ambassador but only 
a merchant and asserted the old French 
claim to the covering flag for the nations 
forestiers. In this he was supported by 


7° Cal.S.P., Venetian, X, \viii; and the dispatch 
of Zorzi Giustinian, Venetian ambassador in Eng- 
land, Feb. 10, 1606, ibid., p. 320. 


™ Ibid., p. 426. 
72 Tbid., p. lviii. 


73Glover to Salisbury, Mar. 18/28, 1606/7, 
Bronnen, I, 171; and the dispatch of Ottaviano 
Bon, Venetian ambassador in Constantinople, to 
the doge and senate, Mar. 28, 1607, Cal.S.P., 
Venetian, X, 485. 


74 Bronnen, I, 172; and Cal.S.P., Venetian, X, 
485. 
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the Venetian bazlo.’5 As a result of this 
vigorous protestation, the capitulations 
were revoked.” Salignac, on the other 
hand, secured for his country a renewal 
of its former privileges.77 

Despite this serious defeat, Glover 
proceeded with his plan to bring the 
Dutch under English authority. The 
question was settled in the autumn of 
1609 by an agreement which was to 
operate at least during the residence of 
Salignac and Glover. In the early part 
of that year the Venetian bazlo could still 
report that there was a great difference 
of opinion between the French and the 
English ambassadors as to the covering 
flag for the Dutch. ‘“‘This is a point,” he 
wrote, “that has been contested be- 
fore, but never with such heat.’’?* Both 
parties had appealed to the grand vizier 
who declined to decide the case without 
consulting the baz/o. The latter cautious- 
ly refused to let himself be involved in 


78 Cal.S.P., Venetian, X, \viii-lix; and the dis- 
patch of Bon, Apr. 27, 1607, ibid., p. 493. 


76 Tbid., p. 493; and the dispatch of Mar. 28, 
1607, ibid., p. 485, cited in n. 73. 


77 Bon’s dispatch, Apr. 27, 1607, ibid., p. 493. 
These capitulations were probably the same as 
those embodied in the treaty of 1604. They in- 
cluded a clause requiring all foreign nations, except 
England and Venice, to use only the French flag in 
the Levant trade. Articles IV, V, and VI of the 
treaty revoked all concessions that had been granted 
to the English, contrary to the existing treaties and 
to the prejudice of the prestige of the French flag. 
The articles specifically stated that, with the excep- 
tion of England and Venice, all foreign nations could 
hereafter, as theretofore, carry on business in the 
Ottoman Empire free and unhindered under the 
French flag and that they were to be subjected to 
the jurisdiction of the French consuls. Article VI 
forbade the English ambassador to raise any ob- 
jections to the treaty or to hinder the nations con- 
cerned with regard to it. Article VII provided that 
all later stipulations which might be contrary to this 
document should a priori be declared null and void 
(ZINKEISEN, IV, 211-13; and n. 1 on p. 213). 

78 Dispatch of Simon Contarini, Venetian am- 


bassador in Constantinople, Apr. 15, 1609, Cal.S.P., 
Venetian, XI, 260-61. 
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the dispute.”? But in October, Glover 
and Salignac concluded an agreement to 
terminate their differences and to pre- 
vent others from arising in the future. 
Although by this arrangement Glover 
had won only a part of his objective, it 
was nevertheless a considerable diplo- 
matic and financial success for the Eng- 
lish. It is true that he renounced his claim 
to the consulage from nations forestiers 
under French jurisdiction, but, as com- 
pensation, Salignac conceded to him the 
right to share equally in the consular 
fees collected on Dutch merchandise 
brought into the Levant. The deed of 
this accord was brought to the Venetian 
embassy for safekeeping by the secre- 
taries of the French and English am- 
bassadors.*° 

Reporting to London on the agree- 
ment, Glover gave some glimpses of the 
behind-the-scenes activities that had led 
up to its ratification, and he tried to 
justify his action by emphasizing the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the 
English from the pooling of the consular 
fees.** He expressed the hope that the 
agreement ‘‘wil be to Your Honours 
good likinge and our contynuall quiet- 
nes and better meanes in the further- 
ance of all our suites.’’*? This arrange- 
ment was discarded, however, by Sali- 
gnac’s and Glover’s successors, who were 
not willing to abide by it.* 

Meantime, after the conclusion of the 
truce with Spain (1609), the United 


19 Tbid., p. 261. 


8° A copy of the agreement was enclosed with 
Simon Contarini’s dispatch of October 17, 1609 
(ibid., pp. 370-71). 

§t Glover to Salisbury, Oct. 7/17, 1609, Bronnen, 
I, 174-75. 

82 Thid. 


83 Dispatch of Simon Contarini (and Cristoforo 
Valier), Mar. 10, 1612, Cal.S P, Venetian, XII, 
308. 


Provinces came rapidly to the front as a 
sea power, and their trade expanded in 
the East Indies and in the Levant. At 
Constantinople their object now was to 
secure a treaty of capitulations like those 
obtained by France, England, and 
Venice. All three countries were conse- 
quently suspicious of this move. When 
Cornelius Haga, the head of the mission 
sent by the United Provinces to negoti- 
ate a treaty of capitulations with the 
Porte,*4 reached Constantinople in 
March 1612, he found a combination of 
French, English, and Venetians opposed 
to him;*s and it cost him large sums of 
money and much time before he suc- 
ceeded in securing the capitulations.* 
The French ambassador, Achille de Har- 
ley Sancy, baron de la Méle, even went 
the length of offering ten thousand se- 
quins (gold coins) in an effort to upset the 
negotiations. He had invited Sir Paul 
Pindar, the English ambassador, to join 
him, but Pindar declined. When the 
latter saw, however, that the Dutch were 
really going to succeed, he himself ap- 
proached the French ambassador with a 
proposal for concerted action.*? But it 


84 The Porte apparently was also interested in a 
political alliance with the Dutch. (Marc’ Antonio 
Correr, Venetian ambassador in England, to the 
doge and senate, Mar. 17, 1611, ibid., p. 125). 


8s The opposition was due to the threat of com- 
petition which Dutch trade held out to the com- 
merce of other nations in the Levant (ibid., pp. 
333-34). It is interesting to note, however, that 
each ambassador accused his colleagues of con- 
spiring against the Dutch (ibid., pp. 297 and 309; 
and Bronnen, I, 189-90). 


86 Haga’s report “To the illustrious and potent 
lords,’’ Constantinople, Apr. 7, 1612. This was en- 
closed with the dispatch of Antonio Foscarini, 
Venetian ambassador in England, London, July s, 
1612 (Cal.S.P., Venetian, XII, 387-88). Haga’s 
report is not available in the Dutch sources (Bron- 
nen, I, 206, n. 1). 


87 Dispatch of Christoforo Valier, Venetian bailo 
in Constantinople, Sept. 7, 1612, Cal.S.P., Venetian, 
XII, 420-21. The original document is given in 
Bronnen, I, 256-58. 
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was already too late, for on July 6, 1612 
the Dutch were granted by the sultan a 
treaty of capitulations conceding to 
them the privilege of free trade in the 
Ottoman Empire under their own flag.** 

The conclusion of the Dutch case did 
not end the Anglo-French rivalry for 
prestige and power in the Levant. The 
English continued to pursue their objec- 
tive of undermining France’s already 
weakened position in Turkey and of 
capturing for themselves the French 
privileges and prerogatives. Eventually, 
it was Sir Thomas Roe, by far the ablest 
of the early group of English ambassa- 
dors, who firmly established English in- 


88 On the events leading up to the granting of 
capitulations to the United Provinces, see Bronnen, 
I, 206-55. For the text of the treaty of capitulations 
in the Dutch and French languages see Jean Dv- 
MONT, Corps universel diplomatique du droit des gens 
(Amsterdam, 1728), V, Part II, 205-14. Asummary 
of the “Letter from the sultan to the Dutch,” 
dated June 1, 1612, announcing the grant of the 
capitulations, accompanied the dispatch of 
Foscarini, London, November 16, 1612. It reads: 
“Refers to the Embassy of Cornelius Haga and the 
letters he brought, begging for the grant of capitula- 
tions such as have been granted to other Sovereigns. 
These capitulations have been conceded to the 
Dutch. Dutch slaves are to be set free. The custom 
of the City is that the port is open to all comers, but 
especially to those who come in friendship. The 
Dutch to be admitted on the same footing as Eng- 
land and France”’ (Cal.S.P., Venetian, XII, 447). 
Valier, reporting to the doge and the senate on the 
granting of the capitulations, wrote on September 7, 
1612: “The Dutch Ambassador here resident, after a 
long period of study and toil, has signed and estab- 
lished the Capitulations between his Masters and 
the Porte. Imperial orders have accordingly been 
issued to all places and ports that Dutch Consuls 
are to be admitted and Dutch vessels well treated 
in the Turkish harbors when they arrive with goods 
and merchandise” (Cal.S.P., Venetian, XII, 420). 
Valier was wrong, however, in his contention that 
the main point of the Dutch capitulations was “that 
the Dutch shall pay five per cent. customs duty 
as do the French; he [Haga] was not able to obtain 
the English tariff, which is three per cent. only on 
all goods and merchandise” (Cal.S.P., Venetian, 
XII, 420). In fact, the Dutch obtained the same 
tariff as that paid by the English (see Article XVII 
of the treaty of capitulations). 
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fluence at the Porte.*® Although France 
still occupied the leading position in the 
Ottoman Empire, its primacy was defi- 
nitely challenged by England, whose 
might and authority grew by leaps and 
bounds. 

The factors which had contributed to 
this situation were, first, the weakening 
of France as a result of the civil and re- 
ligious wars. This was reflected in the 
decline of French naval power which 
made it difficult to enforce respect for 
the French flag and to maintain French 
prestige abroad. The Turks were well 
aware of this situation and knew that 
they could not expect assistance from the 
French king in case of conflict with a 
third power, particularly with Spain. 
Second, the long internal disturbances 
had ruined French industries and emp- 
tied the royal treasury. French goods 
could not compete with English products 
in the markets of the Levant. A general 
preference grew up for English manu- 
factured goods, which rapidly won a pre- 
eminent place in the Ottoman Empire. 
As early as 1580 the French ambassador 
Germiny had testified to this effect in a 
dispatch to Henry III.°° Moreover, an 
empty treasury was not conducive to re- 
taining the favor of the Porte. Frequent 
and expensive gifts for the sultan and 
his highest officials, as well as large-scale 
bribery, were out of the question for 
France. Financial difficulties led the 
French to impose additional taxes on the 
nations forestiers, who tried to with- 
draw from French protection and place 
themselves under the authority of Eng- 
land. Third—and this was of the greatest 
significance—France had the bad for- 
tune to be represented at the Porte by 
men of low moral character, whose be- 


89 ZINKEISEN, III, 654. 
9° HORNIKER, loc. cit., p. 300. 
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havior considerably weakened the pres- 
tige of the French monarchs and con- 
tributed to the decline of France in the 
Levant.” 

On the other hand, during the same 
period, England not only gained a posi- 
tion of importance as regards trade in 
the Ottoman Empire but also acquired 
more political influence at the Porte. In 
contrast to France, England was fortu- 
nate in being represented at Constanti- 
nople in the early and formative stages 
of its relations with the Porte by a 
group of outstanding diplomatists, who 
knew how to gain and maintain the con- 
fidence of the sultans and to protect the 
prestige of their sovereigns and of their 


% ZINKEISEN, IV, 216-17. 


flag in the Levant. The rapid progress of 
the English in the Ottoman Empire is 
evident from the following facts: In 1583 
Harborne, the first English ambassador, 
obtained from Murad III a treaty of 
peace and friendship granting the Eng- 
lish the privilege of trading under their 
own flag in the Ottoman domains. In 
1593 Barton, the second ambassador, 
negotiated a treaty of capitulations; and 
by 1623 English agents had secured such 
confidence at the Porte that the then 
English ambassador, Roe, was able to 
represent the sultan in peace negotia- 
tions between the Ottoman Empire and 
Poland.” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


% Ibid., III, 845-46. 








SOME ARGUMENTS USED BY ENGLISH PAMPHLETEERS, 1697- 
1700, CONCERNING A STANDING ARMY 
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.... the Practice is grown so general, No King or Prince, tho’ endowed with never so peace- 
able a Spirit, and never so desirous of being at ease, dares lead the Dance and disarm, for fear of 
his Armed Neighbors, whose Necessities or Ambition make them wait only for an opportunity to 
fall upon him that is worst provided to make resistance.* 


E long war that had occupied 
William IIT since his accession to 
the throne finally ended with the 

Peace of Ryswick in 1697. Louis XIV 
failed to attain the ends he desired. This 
was largely due to the strong leader- 
ship of William at the head of the biggest 
and best English continental army of a 
century. The fighting qualities of the 
English troops had claimed the admira- 
tion of friend and foe alike. William was 
hailed throughout Europe as the savior of 
Protestantism and in England as the pre- 
server of its ancient liberties. 

The situation, however, was far from 
encouraging. William’s past experience 
with the French king caused him to sus- 
pect that this peace would provide only 
a breathing spell during which Louis 
would prepare for further aggression. For 
this reason, William felt it necessary to 
keep a large standing army. The people 
of England, on the other hand, had de- 
veloped a strong antipathy for perma- 
nent armies. Thus, the king’s attitude 
evoked opposition in parliament and 
precipitated a flood of pamphlets decry- 
ing the dangers of a standing army to the 
government and the nation. An equal 
number of replies appeared in support 
of the king’s stand. A battle of words en- 
sued.’ 

* The case of a standing army fairly and impartial- 
ly stated (London, 1698), p. 18. 


2 It is the purpose of this paper to set down some 
of the arguments used in seventeen pamphlets writ- 
ten during this controversy over a standing army. 


The first of these pamphlets was writ- 
ten by John Trenchard and Walter 
Moyle. Trenchard was a Whig political 
writer who was concerned with the con- 
stitutiona! reform of church and state. 
Moyle was a politician, a student of 
history and the classics, a friend of 
Dryden, and a person well known among 
literary figures. He was a strong Whig 
and a member of parliament from 1695 
to 1698.4 These writers took the extreme 
position that a standing army was fatal 
to free and constitutional government.’ 
Trenchard also wrote A short history of 
standing armies in England.® This was a 
compilation of carefully chosen examples 
unfavorable to the army. 


3 Alexander Gorpon, “Trenchard, John,” The 
dictionary of national biography, LVII, 198-09. 
Macaulay says that Trenchard was the son of Sir 
John Trenchard, the former secretary of state 
(Thomas Babington Macautay, The history of Eng- 
land from the accession of James the Second (London, 
1896], V, 8). This seems to be an error. He was the 
son of William Trenchard, a distant relative of Sir 
John Trenchard. 

4W. P. Courtney, “Moyle, Walter,”D.N.B., 
XXXIX, 246-48. 

5 An argument shewing that a standing army is in- 
consistent with a free government, and absolutely de- 
structive to the constitution of the English monarchy 
(London, 1697). The authority for the authorship of 
this pamphlet is Samuel HALKett and John LAING, 
Dictionary of anonymous and pseudonymous English 
literature, ed. James KENNEDY, W. A. SMITH, and 
A. F. Jonson (Edinburgh and London, 1926-34), 
I, 137. This pamphlet has been erroneously attrib- 
uted to Samuel Johnson. 

63d ed.; London, 1698. Trenchard is credited 
with being the author of this pamphlet by HALKETT 
and Laine (V, 256). John Toland has been mistaken- 
ly credited with its authorship. 
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SOME ARGUMENTS CONCERNING A STANDING ARMY 


The response to this first pamphlet 
was a series of forceful answers from the 
supporters of William. Sir John Somers, 
the lord chancellor, countered with his 
famous Ballancing letter.’ He tried to rec- 
oncile the popular aversion to a standing 
army with the needs of national secu- 
rity. The “balance’’ he suggested to a 
standing army, with its admitted dan- 
gers, was a “‘land-force” to be main- 
tained on a year-to-year basis or in ac- 
cordance with some other principle, as 
parliament might see fit. 

Daniel Defoe’s three pamphlets in 
support of the king’s position comple- 
mented the tract of Somers. Defoe argued 
that the army could not be harmful to 
the constitution because it was main- 
tained and controlled by parliament. His 
first pamphlet, Some reflections on a 
pamphlet ...., was a scathing denunci- 
ation of Trenchard and Moyle’s argu- 
ment. The second and best was An argu- 
ment shewing that a standing army.... 
is not inconsistent with a free government. 
The third, A brief reply ...., pointed 
out the errors and omissions in Tren- 
chard’s A short history... .. . 


7A letter ballancing the necessity of keeping a land 
force in times of peace, with the dangers that may follow 
it (London, 1697). HaAtKetr? and Larne have identi- 
fied Somers as the author of this pamphlet (III, 
261). 


8 Some reflections on a pamphlet lately published, 
entituled, An argument shewing that a standing army is 
inconsistent with a free government, and absolutely de- 
structive to the constitution of the English monarchy 
(2d ed.; London, 1697); An argument shewing that 
a standing army, with the consent of parliament, is not 
inconsistent with a free government, etc. (London, 
1698); A brief reply to the History of standing armies 
in England, with some account of the authors (London, 
1698). Defoe is identified as the author of all three 
of these pamphlets by Donald Wine (compiler), 
Short-title catalogue of books printed in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and British America, and 
of English books printed in other countries, 1641- 
1700 (New York, 1945——), Pp. 435. HALKETT and 
Laine (V, 316; I, 137 and 243) identify Defoe as the 
author of the first two but give Trenchard and Moyle 
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The Ballancing letter drew A confuta- 
tion....° from the Reverend Samuel 
Johnson, a political divine of extreme 
Whig sentiments. His sermons often had 
a political motive, a circumstance which 
resulted in his being severely punished 
upon several occasions. As is often the 
case with extremists, conflicting opinions 
were held of his character.’® His reply to 
Somers’ pamphlet charged its author 
with desiring absolutism and with trying 
to mislead the people by describing a 
standing army as a “land-force.” The 
last half of Johnson’s pamphlet drifts 
into a tirade against immigrants and for- 
eign ideas. Trenchard and Moyle each 
wrote another pamphlet in reply to 
Somers and Defoe." Other pamphlets by 
as yet unidentified authors appeared, 
supporting or opposing the maintenance 
of a standing army. Two of them were 
primarily concerned with the reorganiza- 
tion of the militia. 

The argument against the army was 
based upon the assumption that standing 
armies were destructive of constitutional 


as the authors of the third. Since A brief reply is an 
answer to A short history, of which Trenchard is the 
author, it seems justifiable to assume that someone 
else wrote the former and that Halkett and Laing 
have erred. 


9 A confutation of a late pamphlet intituled, A let- 
ter ballancing the necessity of keeping a land-force in 
times of peace; with the dangers that may follow on it 
(2d ed. corrected; London, 1698). HaLtKetr and 
Larnc (I, 409) identify Johnson as the author of 
this pamphlet. 


1 Alexander Gorpon, “Johnson, Samuel,” 


D.N.B., XXX, 28-30. 


11 [John TRENCHARD], A letter from the author of 
the Argument against a standing army to the author of 
the Ballancing letter (London, 1697); and [Walter 
Movte], The second part of An argument, shewing, 
that a standing army is inconsistent with a free govern- 
ment, and absolutely destructive to the constitution of 
the English monarchy: with remarks on the late pub- 
lished list of King James’s Irish forces in France (Lon- 
don, 1697). See, for the authorship of these pam- 
phlets, HALKEeTT and Larne, III, 270, and V, 205. 
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government. It was asserted that all na- 
tions that had lost their freedom and lib- 
erty in the past had done so only after 
resorting to standing armies and had re- 
gained their freedom after disbanding 
those forces. Numerous examples of ty- 
rants who had used the military to en- 
slave their subjects were adduced to illus- 
trate this point.” 

Besides the dangers to the govern- 
ment, a standing army would create 
many nuisances for the entire country. 
Not the least of these was the support by 
public funds of a large number of idle 
men, which would cause resentment 
among the more industrious citizenry." 
The men usually found in the regular 
armies of those times were coarse and 
rough. Their officers were often oppres- 
sive and cruel.'4 Such characteristics, 
combined with the soldier’s hard life and 
the insecurity of irregular pay, would 
lead to many evils. Trenchard and Moyle 
summarized these as follows:' 

[There are] lesser Inconveniences attending 
a Standing Army, such as frequent Quarrels, 
Murders, and Robberies; the destruction of all 
the Game in the country; the quartering upon 
publick and sometimes private Houses; the in- 
fluencing Elections of Parliament by an arti- 
ficial distribution of Quarters; the rend’ring so 
many Men useless to Labour, and almost Propa- 
gation, together with a much greater Destruc- 
tion of them, by taking them from a laborious 
way toa loose idle Life; and besides this, the In- 
solence of Officers, and the Debaucheries that 
are committed by them and their Souldiers in all 
the Towns they come in, to the ruin of Multi- 
tudes of Women, Dishonour of their Families, 


12 [TRENCHARD and Moy_e], pp. 4 and 6-12. 


13 The late prints for a standing army, and in vin- 
dication of the militia consider’d, are in some parts 
reconcil’d (London, 1698), p. 7. 

14 [TRENCHARD and MovteE], p. 28; and A dis- 
course concerning militias and standing armies, with 
relation to the past and present governments of Europe, 
and of England in particular (London, 1697), pp- 
18-19. 


15 Pp. 28-29. 
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and ill Example to others; and a numerous 
train of Mischiefs besides, almost endless to 
enumerate. 

The contentions put forward by the 
foes of a standing army seemed irrefu- 
table. But the keen legal mind of Somers 
and the dialectic of Defoe, supported by 
others, found ways to circumvent these 
arguments. Somers admitted the possi- 
bility that an army, at some future date, 
might become dangerous or inconven- 
ient. But, he argued, since parliament is 
the sole safeguard of the nation and the 
constitution, it must be trusted to do 
what it considered necessary at any given 
time. This sentiment he ably expressed 
as follows: ‘‘Our Representatives do well 
to secure our Constitution by the most 
effectual Means they can think on: But 
after all, we must trust England to a 
House of Commons, that is to it self. 
When ever the fatal Time comes, that 
this Nation grows weary of Liberty, and 
has neither the Virtue, the Wisdom, nor 
the Force to preserve its Constitution, it 
will deliver all up; let all the Laws pos- 
sible, and all the Bars imaginable, be put 
in the way of it. It is no more possible to 
make a nation immortal than to make a 
man immortal.’’* 

Defoe argued that the question was 
not one of a standing army but of an 
army with or without the consent of 
parliament. If it had the consent of par- 
liament, how could it harm the constitu- 
tion? The army in question was main- 
tained with the consent of parliament. If 
parliament had consented, then the army 
was legal. If legal, it was a part of con- 
stitutional government. How, then, could 
it be dangerous to that government? 
True, in the past, armies had usurped 
power, but the situation had been differ- 
ent then.*’ 

76 Pp. 15-16. 

17 [DEFOE], An argument shewing, pp. 9-10. 
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In support of Somers and Defoe, an 
unidentified writer showed that, in the 
past, armies at constant pay had been 


authorized by parliament. During the 


reign of Henry VI, he observed, twenty 
thousand archers were voted for the 
king’s service for six months. Again, in 
the reign of Edward IV, fourteen thou- 
sand archers had been voted.'* The re- 
cent resolution of the house of commons 
to reduce the army to the level of 
strength of 1680 demonstrated that the 
need for a permanent force, however 
small, was recognized.’® 

The pro-army position, therefore, was 
that the answer to the problem lay not in 
the prohibition of an army but in its 
effective control by parliament. Somers’ 
proposal was in keeping with that posi- 
tion: ‘‘When I seem to prepare you to 
consider the Necessity of keeping a 
Land-Force, I am far from the thought 
of a Standing Army..... The Case at 
present is, Whether considering the Cir- 
cumstances that we and our Neighbors 
are now in, it may not be both prudent 
and necessary for us to keep up a reason- 
able Force from Year to Year. The State 
of Affairs both at Home and Abroad be- 
ing every Year to be considered in Par- 
liament, ....any such Force may be 
either increased, lessened, or quite laid 
aside, as they shall see cause.’’?° Control 
over the army would thus be assured, 
and its size would be regulated in accord- 
ance with changing needs. 


18 4 letter to ABCD E FP, etc., concerning their 
argument about a standing army: examining their no- 
tions of the supposed gothic, or other ballance, by the 
constitution and interest of the English monarchy 
(London, 1698), pp. 29-30. Cited also in William 
Coppett, The parliamentary history of England 
from the earliest period to the year 1803 (London, 
1806-12), I, 392, 430, and 432. 


[DEFOE], An argument shewing, p. 25; and 


CossetT, V, 1167. 
wah de 
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Those who sided with William in this 
controversy also called attention to 
Louis XIV’s reluctance to carry out the 
agreements of the Treaty of Ryswick.”! 
James II and the prince of Wales, they 
observed, were in France plotting to re- 
turn. Louis now maintained many Irish, 
Scotch, and English troops in his service, 
whom he would doubtless put at the dis- 
posal of the Stuarts, should a favorable 
occasion arise.” Moreover, France had 
created a navy which was rapidly becom- 
ing powerful enough to challenge Eng- 
lish supremacy at sea.”5 These arguments 
for the retention of the army were in- 
deed strong, but there were even stronger 
ones. Under William’s leadership, Eng- 
land had definitely committed itself on 
the continent. English power and pres- 
tige had been pledged to the policy of 
maintaining a balance of power between 
Louis and the Empire. The continental 
league that had been formed for this pur- 
pose would depend for much of its 
strength on the active support of Eng- 
land. If it were to become apparent that 
British pledges were not to be carried out, 
the league would collapse and the bal- 
ance of power would be tipped in favor of 
France.”4 

The antiarmy party refused to ap- 
prove of England’s continental commit- 
ments in support of the balance of pow- 
er. Their concept of national defense was 
limited by the borders of the kingdom. 
They argued that England’s claim to em- 
pire lay on the sea, not on the continent, 
and that no foreign commitments should 
be made which the navy alone could not 


21 [DEFOE], A brief reply, p. 8; and The case of a 
standing army, pp. 6 and 25. 
2 A letter to A BC DE F, pp. 36-37. 


23 [SoMERS], p. 5; and The case of a standing army, 
p. 22. 


24 [DEFOE], A brief reply, pp. 7-12. 
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fulfil.5 From this premise, they reasoned 
that a standing army would be employed 
either to wage an offensive war abroad or 
to oppress the people at home. Since they 
disapproved of an offensive military cam- 
paign on the continent, they felt that the 
army would be used to coerce the peo- 
ple.” The fleet, one of their spokesmen 
asserted, was superior to any navy in the 
world and capable alone of defeating an 
invasion armada.”’ They contended that 
the time had come to disband the army, 
for England was at the height of its glory 
and France was so exhausted that it 
would not be able to wage war for some 
time to come.”* They would not, however, 
strip England of all military strength. It 
was argued that the militia, though fallen 
into disuse, could be reorganized and 
strengthened.”? Such a reorganization 
would take time, but if the army were 
maintained until the militia had proved 
itself competent, it would never be dis- 
banded, for the court would not take 
measures to reorganize the militia so long 
as a standing army was available.° The 
impotent condition in which the militia 
now found itself was due to laxness in the 
performance of military exercises, to a 
lack of royal interest during past reigns, 
and to the outmoded methods of organi- 


25 A discourse concerning militias, pp. 27-28. 
26 The late prints, p. 6. 


27 The seaman’s opinion of a standing army in 
England, in opposition to a fleet at sea, as the best se- 
curity for this kingdom: in a letter to a merchant, writ- 
ten by a sailor (London, 1699), p. 13; and A discourse 
concerning militias, p. 27. 


38 [TRENCHARD and Movtv], pp. 15-16; [Moyte], 
pp. 25-27; and [JoHNson], pp. 7-8. 


29 [TRENCHARD and MovytLeE], pp. 22-23; and The 
late prints, pp. 16-17. 


30([TRENCHARD and MovyteE], pp. 22-23; and 
{Edward Warp], Battell without bloodshed or martial 
discipline buffoon’d by the City-train bands (London, 
1701). This poem is a scurrilous satire upon the com- 
position, military exercises, and administration of 
the City trainbands. 


zation and training prescribed by an 
obsolescent militia law.*t This law stil] 
provided for the use of crossbows and 
armor long since discarded by regular 
armies.*? 

Trenchard and Moyle pointed out that 
the first step in the reform of the militia 
would have to be a new parliamentary 
act.33 Another writer, probably John To- 
land, devoted eighty pages to the prob- 
lem.34 His first proposal was to fix re- 
sponsibility for military service upon 
men of property. The old system provid- 
ed for just that, but laxity in the enforce- 
ment of the law had led to the practice of 
sending substitutes whose quality was 
often inferior. In a long discussion of an- 
cient militia systems, the author argued 
that those who owned property were 
most interested in supporting the govern- 
ment and would, therefore, be most dili- 
gent in its defense. The emphasis in the 
new act, he felt, should be placed on en- 
forcing the proper performance of mili- 
tary duties. 

It was suggested that this law should 
also determine the size of the militia. 
Some writers proposed that it be reduced 
from a large, unwieldy, half-trained mob 
to a compact force of about sixty thou- 
sand men. This number would train fora 
period of three or four weeks each sum- 
mer, between the planting and the har- 
vest seasons.*5 Another plan, also en- 
visaging a reduction in size, specified that 
the members of the militia would have to 


3" The late prints, pp. 12-21. 

32 [TRENCHARD and Moy LE], p. 21. 

33 [bid., pp. 20-25; and, also, A discourse concern- 
ing militias, p. 26. 


34 [John ToLanp], The militia reformed or an easy 
scheme of furnishing England with a constant land- 
force (London, 1698), pp. 18-26. This pamphlet is 
listed among Toland’s works by Leslie STEPHEN, 
“Toland, John,” D.N.B., LVI, 438-42. 


35 The late prints, pp. 12-13 and 17. 
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serve for a period of two years, with one- 
half the total number being retired each 
year.*° 

Johnson went further than any of his 
colleagues in magnifying the possibilities 
of the militia. He felt that, regardless of 
the lack of training, discipline, or modern 
weapons, the traditional courage as well 
as the numbers of the English would be 
suficient to overwhelm any invader.*’ 
Another pamphleteer argued that a 
standing army, to be effective, would 
have to be maintained as a unit in one 
place. This would leave the country open 
and unprotected elsewhere. The militia, 
on the other hand, was organized on a 
county basis and would be immediately 
available at any given location.%* 

Further support for the arguments of 
those who stressed the sufficiency of the 
militia was found in the defensive 
strength of the navy and in the insular 
position of England.*® The difficulty for 
an invader of transporting a large army 
across a Channel guarded by the world’s 
strongest navy was, in the opinion of the 
antiarmy group, great enough to dis- 
courage the most powerful of nations. 
Trenchard and Moyle regarded as well- 
nigh impossible the assembly of so large 
a fleet of transports without a report of 
its activities reaching England. This ad- 
vance notice would give plenty of time 
for deploying the British navy and for 
assembling the militia to meet the in- 
vasion.*° 

The pro-army party had answers for 
these arguments. Defoe was willing to 
concede the possibility that the militia, 


36 The militia reformed, pp. 67-68. 
37 Pp. 17-21. 
38 The seaman’s opinion, p. 10. 


39 Tbid., p. 17; A discourse concerning militias, pp. 
12-13; and The late prints, p. 5. 


49(TRENCHARD and MoyLe], pp. 18-20; and 
[MoyLE], pp. 20-21. 


coupled with the navy, was, or could be 
made, sufficient for the defense of the 
island. But, he argued, to wait until the 
enemy brought the destruction and mis- 
ery of war to English soil was a short- 
sighted policy. It was axiomatic in mili- 
tary strategy to wage war in the terri- 
tory of one’s enemy. This rule was recog- 
nized in the tenet of English foreign pol- 
icy that the control of the Low Coun- 
tries by a strong continental power was 
a threat to Britain. For this reason, an 
interest had always been maintained in 
their affairs. Troops had been kept there 
continually since the time of Elizabeth. 
An attack on the Netherlands should be 
treated as an attack on England, and as- 
sistance must be promptly rendered in 
the mutual interest. 

The problem then became one of how 
such assistance was to be most effectively 
given. The solution was obvious to one 
writer: to keep a strong force on hand as 
long as conditions in Europe remained 
unsettled.” Louis XIV had broken trea- 
ties in the past and had attacked his 
neighbors without warning.‘? In such 
cases, immediate action was imperative, 
and a standing army could be dispatched 
overseas at once. But if reliance were 
placed upon the militia, many delays 
would ensue. The militia was composed 
of men who had families, farms, and busi- 
nesses for which arrangements during 
their absence would have to be made.*4 
The various units would have to be as- 
sembled and marched to the coast. These 
delays would give the enemy an impor- 
tant advantage.** Furthermore, the men 


41 [DEFOE], An argument shewing, pp. 5-11. 
42 The case of a standing army, pp. 25-27. 


43 [bid., p. 6; and [DEFOE], An argument shewing, 
pi ¥- 
44 The case of a standing army, pp. 20-21. 


48 [DEFOE], A brief reply, pp. 10-11 and 17-18, 
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composing the militia were ill-suited to 
long wars. Their interests at home tended 
to divert their attention from the busi- 
ness of warfare. A standing army, on the 
contrary, would be composed of single 
men who had no home ties.“ 

The foregoing arguments assumed a 
militia that was ready to fight, yet both 
sides agreed that the militia in its pres- 
ent state was useless. To rectify mat- 
ters, the pro-army party contended, 
might take years. Who could be sure that 
war would not come before this was ac- 
complished?4? The fact that the English 
militia was in a state of decadence was 
bad enough, but that was only part of 
the story. The methods of modern war- 
fare put a militia at a disadvantage. The 
days had passed when a battle was a con- 
test of strength, skill, and courage be- 
tween two opposing masses of individ- 
uals.4* Defoe pointed this out to his op- 
ponents :*? 

War is no longer an Accident, but a Trade, 
and they that will be any thing in it, must serve 
a long Apprenticeship to it: Human Wit and 
Industry has rais’d it to such a Perfection; and 
it is grown such a piece of Mannage, that it re- 
quires People to make it their whole Employ- 
ment; the War is now like the Gospel, Men must 
be set apart for it; the Gentlemen of the Club 
may say what they please, and talk of fine 
things at home, of the Natural Courage of the 
English, but I must tell them, Courage is now 
grown less a Qualification of a Soldier than for- 
merly;....’tis necessary too, but Manage- 
ment is the Principle [sic] Art of War. 


That the officers and men composing the 
militia could become adequately pro- 
ficient in the complicated new methods 
was seriously doubted. The miserable be- 
havior of the Dutch militia during the 


46 The case of a standing army, pp. 20-21. 

47 Tbid., p. 18. 

48 Tbid., pp. 19-20; and [DEFoE], A brief reply, 
p. 14. 

49 A brief reply, p. 14. 
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French attack in 1672 was recalled as a 
case in point.s° 

So the controversy raged. There was a 
great deal of truth in the arguments of 
each side. There was also much that was 
only half true. Numerous incidents and 
examples were adduced in support of 
the positions taken, and as many that 
would disprove those same positions 
were ignored. The insidious fallacy of 
resorting to historical precedent to set 
up a pattern of current action, regardless 
of the differences of situation, character- 
ized nearly all the pamphlets. Most of 
them were written in a completely par- 
tisan spirit, intended only to win a point. 

The participants were quick to take 
advantage of the shortcomings in an op- 
ponents’ work, focusing public attention 
on them in answering pamphlets. They 
indulged in a little name-calling. The an- 
tiarmy group charged the supporters of 
the army with being members of a court 
party that was trying to make the king 
the legislative power and themselves the 
executive power of the government.® 
They were accused of wanting an abso- 
lutism that would secure them in their 
lucrative positions in the state.s’ The 
pro-army groupcountered with the charge 
that their opponents were Socinians, 
Jacobites, and republicans.54 They were 
Grumbletonians, malcontents, and mur- 
murers.*s> Their discontent was mainly 
due to their not being in office. Their 


5° The case of a standing army, pp. 26-27. 

st [DEFOE], A brief reply, pp. i-iv. 

s2 The seaman’s opinion, pp. 4-6. 

53 [TRENCHARD and Moy Le], pp. 15-16. 

54 [DEFOE], Some reflections on a pamphlet, pp. i- 
iii; A brief reply, pp. 24-25; and Reflections on the 
Short history of standing armies in England in vindica- 
tion of his majesty and government: with some animad- 
versions on a paper, entituled, Considerations upon the 
choice of a speaker (London, 1699), p. 20. 

ss [DEroE], A brief reply, pp. i-iv; and The case of 
a standing army, p. 2, 
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only motive was to discredit the govern- 
ment. The suggestion was made that per- 
haps their hands knew the feel of “‘lewi- 
dores.”**° Some pamphleteers, however, 
gave assurances that their only interest 
was in seeing that the right course was 
taken, that they had no personal advan- 
tage to gain.5’ 

The controversy evolved into a politi- 
cal football. All the identified authors 
were Whigs. Yet two of them, Somers 
and Defoe, supported the standing army; 
and three, Trenchard, Moyle, and John- 
son, opposed it. It would seem that the 
argument was between the moderate 
Whigs, then in power, who supported the 
army, and the extreme Whigs, who were 
out of office and, accordingly, took an 
opposing stand. Macaulay, in discussing 
the controversy, writes that, though the 
Tories felt strongly on the subject, they 
wrote little.s* His opinion was that the 
antiarmy feeling in the house of com- 
mons was due to the pending elections 
and that the members were trying to 
gain favor with their constituencies.*? 


56 The case of a standing army, pp. i-iv. 

57 The late prints, p. 2; and Reflections on the short 
history, pp. i-ii. 

8V, 7. 

59 Ibid., p. 18. 
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It is not clear that either side gained 
anything by the controversy. Parlia- 
ment granted William a supply of £350,- 
ooo for 1698, which was regarded as suf- 
ficient for about ten thousand men.*° 
Parliament was still trying to find ways 
of paying the arrears owed the veterans 
of the War of the Palatinate when the 
War of the Spanish Succession broke 
out. 

It is apparent that the controversy 
over the standing army was merely a 
symptom of a more fundamental issue. 
That issue was the place of England as a 
continental and world power. Defoe 
seemed to have sensed this when he 
wrote: “‘Our Business in case of a Rup- 
ture, is to aid our Confederate Princes, 
that they may be able to stand between 
us and Danger: Our Business is to pre- 
serve Flanders, to Garrison the Frontier 
towns, and be in the Field in Conjunc- 
tion with the Confederate Armies: this is 
the way to prevent invasions.’ 


Los ANGELES 


60 CoBBETT, V, 1191-96; Journals of the house of 
commons (London, 1803——), XII (1698), 387, 401, 
407, and 409-15. 

6t Journals of the house of commons, XIII (1699), 
226, 377, 399, 418, and 562. 


62 [DEFOE], An argument shewing, p. 6. 








ITALY AND THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION, 1878-1882 


LUCIEN E. ROBERTS 


LTHOUGH Italy’s historic and fi- 
nancial interests in Egypt in 
1881 were not comparable to 
those of France and England, the Italian 
colony in that country was larger than 
that of any other major European pow- 
er.’ Because of the large Italian popula- 
tion, substantial commercial interests, 
and a growing concern for all problems 
bearing upon the northern coast of Africa 
during the two decades following unifica- 
tion, Italy’s position in Egypt was gen- 
erally considered by all the great powers 
as next in importance to that of France 
and England.? During the first disturb- 
ing Egyptian financial crisis early in 
1876, Decazes, the French foreign min- 
ister, went so far as to state that his gov- 
ernment would not object to bringing 
Italy into the discussions of plans if Eng- 
land thought it advisable. Lord Derby, 
the British foreign secretary, however, 
objected to any international control 
over Egyptian finances at that time, 
either in co-operation with France alone 
or with both France and Italy.’ 


* Mathilde KLEINE, Deutschland und die dgyp- 
tische Frage, 1875-1890 (Greifswald, 1927), p. 25; 
and A. E. Croucuiey, The economic development 
of modern Egypt (London, 1938), p. 256. 


2 Corti, the Italian foreign minister, to Cialdini, 
the Italian ambassador in Paris, Rome, Oct. 9, 1878, 
Italy, Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Documenti 
diplomatici concernenti gli affari di Egitio, 1878- 
1879 (Rome, 1880) (hereafter cited as “D.D., affari 
di Egitto’”’), V, 365. 


3 Lord Lyons, the British ambassador in Paris, 
to Derby, Paris, Feb. 14, 1876, British and foreign 
state papers (London, 1812 ) (hereafter cited 
as “State papers’), LXX, 896-97; and Major- 
General Stanton, British consul-general in Egypt, 
to Derby, Cairo, Feb. 19, 1876, ibid., pp. goo-904. 





Italy showed its first real concern with 
respect to Egyptian affairs in August 
1878 when the Nubar ministry offered 
cabinet posts to an Englishman and toa 
Frenchman. On September 16, 1878 the 
Italian consul-general at Cairo told Nu- 
bar Pasha that his government had been 
disturbed by the preference shown to 
England and France in the selection of 
advisers to the Egyptian government. 
He maintained that the Italian govern- 
ment had consistently given assistance 
to Egypt when needed in the past and 
that, if Italy’s interests were not prop- 
erly safeguarded, Italy would be com- 
pelled, in the event of future difficulties, 
to reserve its complete liberty of action 
and to pursue a course based exclusively 
on the idea of protecting its own in- 
terests.* 

In late September, Italy approached 
both England and France with the sug- 
gestion that an Italian be placed in the 
Egyptian cabinet as minister of justice. 
Waddington, the French foreign minis- 
ter, gave an evasive answer and indicated 
that France’s action would be based upon 
an agreement with England.‘ Corti, the 
Italian foreign minister, wrote to Cial- 
dini, the Italian ambassador in Paris, on 
October 9 that his government wished 
to proceed in full accord with France and 
desired that an Italian representative be 

4 Verbal note delivered to Nubar, Sept. 16, 1878, 
D.D., affari di Egitto, V, 356-57. 

s Waddington to Sir William Harcourt, the 
British secretary for home affairs, Paris, Oct. 1, 
1878, France, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Documents diplomatiques francais, 1871-1914 (1st 


ser.; Paris, 1929 ) (hereafter cited as ‘‘D.D.F.”), 
II, 385. 
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placed on the Egyptian cabinet, should 
France and England each secure one.° 
Waddington, however, objected to the 
Italian proposal on the ground that it 
would afford justification for still other 
countries to make similar demands.’ 

At the same time General Menabrea, 
the Italian ambassador in London, ap- 
proached Lord Salisbury, the British for- 
eign minister, with a proposal similar to 
that made to France. Salisbury stated 
that he saw no reason why Italy should 
not be given representation in the Egyp- 
tian cabinet. He pointed out, however, 
that no pressure would be brought upon 
the khedive by England to make such an 
appointment. On the other hand, he as- 
sured Menabrea that England would 
make no agreement with France which 
would exclude Italy.® 

Italy, nevertheless, continued to press 
for a position in the Egyptian cabinet, 
not only in Paris, London, and Cairo, but 
even in Berlin and Vienna. As late as 
November an attempt was made to win 
the support of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary.? 

When Bismarck made his sudden en- 
trance on the scene of the Egyptian 
question by challenging the khedive’s de- 
cree of April 22, 1879, in which Ismail 
set aside previous international agree- 
ments and took upon himself the sole 
authority in the settlement of debts and 
claims, Italy tried to bring the question 
before the concert of Europe. The co- 


®Corti to Cialdini, Rome, Oct. 9, 1878, D.D., 
affari di Egitto, V, 36s. 


1 Ibid., pp. 365-66; and Cialdini to Corti, Paris, 
Oct. 5, 1878, ibid., pp. 363-64. 

® Menabrea to Corti, London, Oct. 6, 1878, ibid., 
Pp. 368-69. 

9 Count Charles Raymond de Saint-Vallier, the 
French ambassador in Berlin, to Waddington, Berlin, 
Nov. 7, 1878, D.D.F., IV, 400; and Tasi, the Italian 
chargé d’affaires in Berlin, to Corti, Berlin, Oct. 29, 
1878, D.D., affari di Egitto, V, 381. 
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operation of other powers was sought in 
an effort to break the Anglo-French 
hegemony.'® The German government in- 
formed Italy on May 8 that Germany in- 
tended to protest against the khedive’s 
policy but did not wish it to be under- 
stood that there was any intention of in- 
terfering in a broader sense."' Instead of 
joining Germany in a protest, Italy 
seized upon the occasion to advance a 
plan by which Egypt would be brought 
into the realm of European control.'? The 
Italian plan embraced the application to 
Egypt of the principle of the eighteenth 
protocol of the Treaty of Berlin. This 
meant the creation of a European com- 
mission to investigate and administer 
Egyptian finances until a more perma- 
nent settlement could be reached." 
Launay, the Italian ambassador in Ber- 
lin, urged the importance of putting an 
end to the Egyptian disorders by adopt- 
ing stronger measures than mere pro- 
tests and insisted that his country also 
had substantial interests to safeguard in 
the Mediterranean. Although Biilow, the 
German foreign minister, expressed sym- 
pathy with the Italian viewpoint, he 
stated that Germany would not place it- 
self in the forefront in making final ar- 
rangements. This, he thought, should be 
left to the powers with greater interests 
in Egypt."* The Italian government once 

10 Launay, the Italian ambassador in Berlin, to 
Depretis, the Italian premier, Berlin, May 24, 1870, 
D.D., affari di Egitto, V, 576-77; Lorp NEWTON, 
Lord Lyons: a record of British diplomacy (London, 
1913), II, 177; and Saint-Vallier to Waddington, 
Berlin, Apr. 11, 1879, D.D.F., Il, 474-75. 

1 Biilow to the German ambassador in Rome, 
Berlin, May 8, 1879, D.D., affari di Egitto, V, 
567-69. 

2 Launay to Depretis, Berlin, May 24, 1879, 
ibid., pp. 576-77. 

13 Idem to idem, Berlin, June 14, 1879, ibid., 
PP. 595-99. 

14 Idem to idem, Berlin, June 16, 1879, ibid., pp. 
600-602. 
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again declared that protests to the khe- 
dive would not contribute to a satisfac- 
tory settlement and continued to push 
the idea of creating an international com- 
mission."$ 

In June 1879 the English and French 
decided to ask Ismail to abdicate. The 
German and Austrian representatives at 
Cairo supported this move. The response 
from Italian and Russian officials was not 
enthusiastic, however."® In fact, the Ital- 
ian government openly opposed the idea 
of deposing the khedive and sought to 
organize the European cabinets in op- 
position to the Anglo-French program.*? 
The Italian ambassador in Paris was in- 
structed to tell Waddington that Italy 
considered all political questions concern- 
ing Egypt as definitely within the scope 
of general European interests.'* The 
German government, however, made it 
clear to Italy that the joint co-operation 
of England and France was considered 
satisfactory.'® There is reason to suspect 
that the activity of Italy and the sup- 
port given it by Russia contributed to 
the delay in Ismail’s abdication. At the 
last moment, Italy and Russia advised 
the khedive to abdicate; but their gesture 
was a matter of form rather than a real 
act of support to England and France.”° 

*s Depretis to the ambassadors in Paris, London, 


Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Constantinople, Rome, 
June 22, 1870, ibid., p. 610. 


*6Sir Frank Lascelles, British consul-general in 
Cairo, to Salisbury, Cairo, June 19, 1879, State 
papers, LXX, 1088; and Launay to Depretis, Ber- 
lin, June 20, 1879, D.D., affari di Egitto, V, 617-18. 

17 Depretis to the ambassadors in Vienna, Paris, 
and London, Rome, June 21, 1879, D.D., affari di 
Egitto, V, 603. 

8 Depretis to Cialdini, Rome, June 23, 1878, 
ibid., p. 613. 

1? Launay to Depretis, Berlin, June 22, 1870, 
ibid., p. 622; and Saint-Vallier to Waddington, 
June 23, 1879, France, Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques francais, 1871- 
1914 (7th ser.; Paris, 1929), II, 515-16. 

20Launay to Depretis, Berlin, June 24, 1879, 
D.D., affari di Egitto, V, 628. 
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Although Bismarck fired the first shot 
in the encounter which ultimately led to 
the overthrow of Ismail during the sum- 
mer of 1879, the Italian government 
seized upon the situation and pressed its 
case to the embarrassment of France and 
England. Italy made several bids for 
German support of the idea of establish- 
ing a European control in Egypt. The 
whole episode, in which Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and Austria contributed their 
bit to meddling with the Anglo-French 
negotiations at Constantinople and 
Cairo, helped materially to solidify the 
Anglo-French co-operation which re- 
sulted in establishing the Dual Control 
on November 15, 1879.7" 

In 1880-81 the Tunis affair consumed 
much of the energy and interest of the 
Italian government and had a profound 
effect upon Italy’s relations with France. 
The French expedition into Tunis was 
important enough to result in the fall of 
the Cairoli ministry. Tunis had hardly 
passed from the center of the diplomatic 
stage before conditions in Egypt again 
became critical. The Depretis govern- 
ment, with Mancini at the foreign office, 
took advantage of Egyptian disturb- 


2 Waddington to General Antione Chanzy, 
French ambassador to Russia, Paris, Aug. 5, 1879, 


D.D.F., U1, 536; Waddington to Pothuau, the French » 


ambassador in London, Paris, Aug. 9 1879, ibid., p. 
538; Waddington to Pothuau, Paris, Sept. 30, 1879, 
ibid., pp. 571 72; Waddington to Saint-Vallier, Paris, 
Nov. 10, 1879, ibid.,p. 579; Saint-Vallier to Wadding- 
ton, Varzin, Nov. 14, 1879, ibid., pp. 591-92; and Sir 
Edward Malet to Lord Tenterden, British under- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, Cairo, Nov. 28, 
1879, Tenterden papers (F.O. 363), 1873-82 (5 
vols.), Public Record Office MSS, II, 769. 
Bismarck expressed the view on November 10 
that he had no fears for peace as a result of closer 
co-operation between France and Britain (Bismarck 
to German foreign office, Nov. 10, 1879, Die Grosse 
Politik der europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, 
ed. Johannes Lepsius, Albrecht Mendelssohn 
BARTHOLDY, and Friedrich Turmme [Berlin, 1922- 
27] {hereafter cited as “G.P.’’], III, 131). Count 
Herbert Bismarck wrote the German foreign office in 
the same vein on November 23, 1879 (G.P., II, 


394-95). 
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ances to regain prestige in the Mediter- 
ranean and to embarrass France. On 
September 10, 1881 Mancini inquired at 
Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg con- 
cerning reactions in those capitals to 
rumors that Turkey might be asked to 
intervene.” Without waiting for a reply 
from the northern powers, he instructed 
General Menabrea, on September 11, to 
discuss with the British, Italy’s interest 
in restoring stability in Egyptian af- 
fairs.23 ‘Italy,’ wrote Mancini, “cannot 
look on in silence and indifference while 
events are occurring which may change 
the political conditions of the Egyptian 
government; it cannot fail in the tasks 
which are imposed upon it, whether it be 
as a Mediterranean power, a signer of the 
Treaty of Berlin, or as a natural guardian 
of vast national interests in Egypt.” It 
was necessary, Mancini told Sir Augustus 
Paget, the British ambassador to Rome, 
that every effort be made to settle the 
Egyptian question among the great pow- 
ers and to avert recourse to armed inter- 
vention. Italy was prepared to lend disin- 
terested moral co-operation in support of 
the khedive in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of military occupation by a foreign 
power.”4 

The British ambassador in Rome be- 
lieved that Mancini was taking the initi- 
ative in order to bring about a European 
concert as a counterpoise to English and 
French action.?* Mancini seemed to be 
concerned at this stage with the possi- 
bility of Turkish intervention. The Ger- 
man foreign office was reserved in its 


#Launay to Mancini, Berlin, Sept. 13, 1881, 
Italy, Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Documenti 
diplomatici, questione di Egitto, 1881-1882 (Rome, 
ed (hereafter cited as “D.D., questione di Egitto’’), 
6. 


i Mancini to Menabrea, Rome, Sept. 11, 1881, 
tbid., I, 1; and F. O. 45/476, No. 2. 


*4 Paget to Lord Granville, British foreign minis- 
ter, Rome, Sept. 11, 1881, F.O. 45/476, No. 2. 
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opinion and expressed a desire to learn 
the French and English attitude before 
making any commitments. Likewise, the 
Russian government was reluctant to ex- 
press a vigorous opinion. Nevertheless, 
Giers, the acting head of the Russian 
foreign office, did emphasize the desir- 
ability of maintaining the status quo.” 
On receipt of the Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg reactions, Mancini decided to make 
a more definite proposal to England and 
France. He informed Ressman, the Ital- 
ian chargé d’affaires in London, of his 
proposal on September 14 and two days 
later divulged its substance to Mc- 
Dowell, the British chargé d’affaires in 
Rome. The Italian plan, as reported by 
McDowell, suggested three alternative 
courses of action, namely, the exercise of 
joint moral pressure by England, France, 
and Italy; a Turkish mandate for the res- 
toration of order, under strict supervi- 
sion of the powers; or a joint occupation 
by England, France, and Italy.?7 In dis- 
cussing the merits of the suggested plans, 
Mancini opposed the third procedure ex- 
cept as an extreme measure; and, since 
France opposed Turkish intervention, he 
regarded the use of moral pressure by 
the three powers as the most practical 
solution. In the course of the conversa- 
tion with McDowell, Mancini made a 
bid for closer Anglo-Italian co-operation. 
He suggested that it would be better for 
England to work with Italy in the Med- 
iterranean than with France, whose in- 
terests conflicted directly with Eng- 
land’s.2* The British government, how- 
ever, did not respond favorably to the 
proposals. Ressman wrote on September 
18 that in his conversation with Gran- 


26Launay to Mancini, Berlin, Sept. 13, 1881, 
D.D., questione di Egitto, I, 6; and Nigra to Man- 
cini, St. Petersburg, Sept. 13, 1881, ibid., p. 8. 

27 McDowell to Granville, Rome, Sept. 16, 1881, 
F.O. 45/431, No. 357 (confidential). 


28 Thid. 
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ville he had scarcely pronounced the 
word ‘“‘Egypt”’ before the latter plunged 
into the discussion and explained that 
British engagements with France, which 
existed when the Gladstone cabinet came 
into power, would prevent him from ac- 
cepting any proposition designed to alter 
or to supplant the existing arrangement 
which the western powers had made with 
the viceroyalty.”? 

About the same time that the Italian 
government approached England on the 
question of allowing Italy to play a larger 
part in Egypt, Mancini sent a communi- 
cation to Berlin, St. Petersburg, and 
Vienna outlining the contingencies under 
which his government would be disposed 
to lend its services. Mancini assured the 
northern powers that, in the event Italy 
participated with England and France 
in moral co-operation, such participation 
would not be exclusive in character. Italy 
would accept all moral co-operation, he 
explained, which might come from friend- 
ly powers and especially from those 
which, because they were free from all 
obligations and preconceived designs 
concerning Egyptian affairs, would be in 
a position to exercise an impartial and 
moderating influence.*° 

Mancini’s statement to the north- 
ern powers as contrasted with his over- 
ture to England leaves the impression 
that he proposed Italian co-operation as 
a means of becoming the spokesman of 
Austria-Hungary and Germany in Egyp- 
tian affairs. Possibly he hoped to gain 
moral support from the less interested 
governments for his negotiations at Lon- 
don and Paris. 

The nature of the views exchanged 
between Rome and the northern pow- 

29 Ressman to Mancini, London, Sept. 18, 1881, 
D.D., questione di Egitto, 1, 14. 


3° Mancini to the ambassadors in Berlin, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg, Rome, Sept. 13, 1881, ibid., p. 4. 
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ers between September 13 and 17 is not 
revealed in the Italian Green Books of 
that period. The reply from Berlin on 
September 17 indicated, however, that a 
definite proposal for a European concert 
had been made. ‘“‘M. Busch,” Lugini, the 
Italian chargé d’affaires, wrote,* “told 
me that the Berlin cabinet had reached 
no decision in the matter and that it re- 
served the right to make its position 
known when events in Egypt had taken 
a more definite turn.’’ If circumstances 
should demand the moral co-operation of 
the powers to put an end to the precari- 
ous conditions in Egypt, Busch said, the 
Berlin cabinet would not be averse to 
giving its support in straightening out 
the new difficulties. This reply from Ber- 
lin was regarded as hopeful by Man- 
cini. Consequently, when he received the 
unfavorable reaction from London, he 
pushed for more definite commitments 
from Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 
Nevertheless, he received no further en- 
couragement.* 

The failure of Italy to find a direct en- 
trance into Egyptian affairs by these two 
bold moves may be attributed not only 
to Britain’s reluctance to alienate France 
but also to Bismarck’s refusal to fish in 
troubled waters at this time and, as a re- 
sult, incur the enmity of both France and 
England.*? 

The visit of King Humbert to Vienna 
in October 1881 was cause for much dip- 
lomatic speculation. Despite Mancini’s 


3 To Mancini, Berlin, Sept. 17, 1881, ibid., p. 13. 


32 Lugini to Mancini, Berlin, Sept. 19, 1881, ibid., 
p. 16; and Mancini to the ambassadors in Berlin, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, Rome, Sept. 19, 1881, 
ibid., pp. 16-17. Mancini wrote Ressman in London 
on September 19 that isolated political combina- 
tions might soon be supplanted by an arrange- 
ment giving equal consideration to various interests, 
those of Italy being second to none in their extent 
and importance (zbid.). 


33 NEWTON, II, 47-250. 
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assurances of a desire for better relations 
with France, the French government 
showed considerable uneasiness.*4 In 
England the language of the Italian 
press, especially the Opinione; had 
aroused the fear that the Egyptian ques- 
tion might be affected by the new diplo- 
matic development. The British ambas- 
sador in Rome felt that the move for 
closer relations between Italy and the 
Central Powers did not seem important 
on the surface but that the Italian gov- 
ernment, strengthened by more intimate 
relations with Austria and Germany, 
would be tempted to encourage other 
powers to claim a share in the adminis- 
tration of Egypt.** This apprehension 
was realized during the weeks that fol- 
lowed. The Opinione, though an opposi- 
tion newspaper, stated on November 
29:° “The England of Gladstone con- 
tinues to follow Lord Beaconsfield’s tra- 
ditions in the affairs of Egypt. When 
France and England agree, they think 
none can complain. Italy is as little con- 
sidered as though it does not exist, and 
its numerous colonists and ancient inter- 
ests in Egypt are of no account.” Italian 
influence, the Opinione complained, was 
great on all the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, but the Italian government exer- 
cised no power and influence. “‘We are 
nullified in Tunis and Egypt,” it con- 
tinued, “by the wrongful action of Eng- 
land in both quarters. Yet Italy seeks no 
territorial conquest nor anything beyond 
the defense of its colonies, and it fur- 


34 Reverseux, French chargé d’affaires in Rome, 
to Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, French foreign minis- 
ter, Rome, Sept. 16, 1881, D.D.F., IV, 126; and 
Bacourt, the French chargé d’affaires in Rome, 
to Saint-Hilaire, Rome, Oct. 26, 1881, ibid., p. 163. 


Sir Augustus Paget, British ambassador to 
Italy, to Granville, Rome, Nov. 6, 1881, F.O. 45/ 
431, No. 404. 

F.O. 45/432, No. 243, quoting Opinione, 
Nov. 20, 1881. 
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thers the aims of England, who seeks to 
establish a political protectorate without 
the annoyances and difficulties of a mili- 
tary occupation.” 

Mancini’s reaction to this challenge 
was a dispatch to London on November 
26, in which Menabrea was urged again 
to press the importance of Italy’s Egyp- 
tian interests and to inform the British 
government that, should Egypt be at- 
tacked by any power whatsoever, Italy 
would consider the question to be one of 
European interest to be dealt with by all 
the European powers.*7 One of Mena- 
brea’s chief contentions in his conversa- 
tions with Lord Granville was that 
“Ttaly, in respect to the importance of 
its interests in Egypt, had a right to play 
a part equal to that of France.’’s* Having 
received no encouragement in London, 
Mancini told the Italian chamber of 
deputies on December 7: ‘‘We shall con- 
sider it our duty to look upon the Egyp- 
tian question as one of European inter- 
est, in which all the great powers have 
the right to exercise their influence.” %? 

When Gambetta came to power in 
France in November 1881, he initiated 
a strong policy in regard to Egypt, based 
upon closer co-operation between Eng- 
land and France to the exclusion of the 
concert of Europe. In the Identic Notes, 
presented to the khedive early in January 
1882, France and Great Britain made it 
clear that they were in accord and that 
they were prepared to co-operate in all 
measures necessary to maintain order on 
the Nile.*° Although Granville and Gam- 

37 Mancini to Menabrea, Rome, Nov. 28, 1881, 


D.D., questione di Egitto, 1, 43-45; and Menabrea to 
Mancini, London, Dec. 4, 1881, ibid., p. 47. 


38 Thid. 
39 Italy, Parlamento, sessione del 1880-82, camera 


dei deputati, 1880-1881 (Rome, 1880-83), VIII, 
7586. 


4° Gambetta to Sienkiewicz, the French consul- 
general in Cairo, Jan. 7, 1882, France, Ministére 
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betta had been unable to reach a perfect 
agreement on the action to be taken in 
case of the necessity of drastic steps, the 
Gambetta policy was a substantial ad- 
vance toward Anglo-French co-opera- 
tion.“ 

Italy, Germany, and Austria-Hungary 
were not ready to accept the implications 
of the Identic Notes. Sienkiewicz, the 
French consul-general in Cairo, report- 
ed on January 8 that the Italian, Ger- 
man, and Austrian representatives in 
Cairo would seek to make Egypt an in- 
ternational question.‘? Two days later 
Bismarck indicated that Germany, Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, and Italy were pursuing 
a common policy and would not sanction 
the landing of Anglo-French forces. He 
suggested Turkish intervention as the 
best means of preventing Italian and 
Austrian protestations in case a Euro- 
pean power intervened.*? ‘“The Chancel- 
lor thought that if the disorders re- 
curred,” Lord Granville stated, “‘it was 
desirable that some concert among the 


des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques 
francais, affaires d’Egypte [Livre jaune], 1881-1882 
(Paris, 1882), p. 27; and Lyons to Granville, Paris, 
Jan. 7, 1882, F.O. 27/2559, No. 19. 


4 Lyons to Granville, Paris, Jan. 7, 1882, loc. cit. 


42 Sienkiewicz to Gambetta, Cairo, Jan. 8, 1882, 
D.D.F., IV, 218. The German government, in- 
fluenced by the advances of Gambetta on behalf of 
a Franco-Italian rapprochement, sought at this time 
to encourage Italy to draw closer to the Central 
Powers. Possibly this accounts for the German de- 
decision to co-operate with Italy in making the 
Egyptian question a matter for settlement by the 
European concert of powers (Baron von Keudell, 
German ambassador to Italy, to Bismarck, Rome, 
Dec. 16, 1881, G.P., III, 192). For further informa- 
tion concerning Bismarck’s apprehensions regard- 
ing Italy’s relations with France consult the Ger- 
man chancellor’s address to the reichstag on No- 
vember 29, 1881 (Germany, Reichstag, Stenographt- 
sche Berichte iiber Verhandlung des Reichstages, 
1st sess., 1881-82, I, 88). 


43 D’Aubigny, French chargé d’affaires in Berlin, 
to Gambetta, Berlin, Jan. 17, 1882, D.D.F., IV, 220. 
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powers be arranged.’’44 Just before the 
Identic Notes were sent, Italy sought to 
learn Germany’s reaction to the Anglo- 
French move but received no definite ex- 
pression of Berlin’s attitude at that time. 
Count Launay wrote on January 20, 
however, that Bismarck advised that, in 
case intervention became necessary, 
Turkey should be asked to act.‘ 

“So long as the present state of things 
continued to work,” Paget wrote to Gran- 
ville on January 17, the Italian govern- 
ment “‘would respect it; but in the event 
of there occurring any violent disrup- 
tion, they would consider the Egyptian 
question as having assumed an European 
character and themselves entitled to 
claim a participation in its settlement.’ 

Paget observed on January 12 that 
the Popolo Romano advocated a close 
rapprochement between Italy, Austria, 
and Germany, with a view to obtaining 
for the three powers a part in the admin- 
istration of Egyptian affairs on a par 
with that of England and France.‘ ‘The 
least Italy could do,” Paget quoted the 
Popolo Romano as stating, ‘‘would be to 
join Austria and Germany and claim that 
participation to which as a Mediterra- 
nean power she has a right.”’ The cause of 
Italy’s concern in connection with the 
Identic Notes, Mancini explained to 
Paget, had been the fact that France was 
associated with them. It was Mancini’s 
impression that France had taken the 
initiative in proposing them and that the 
British had consented reluctantly in or- 
der to maintain the general Anglo-French 

44 Granvillet to Ampthill, British ambassador to 
Berlin, London, Jan. 16, 1882. F.0. 64/1003, No. 13. 

4sLaunay to Mancini, Berlin, Jan. 9, 1882, 


D.D., questione di Egitto, Il, 50; and Launay to 
Mancini, Jan. 20, 1882, ibid., p. 62. 


46F.O. 45/452, No. 16. 
47 Paget to Granville, Rome, Jan. 12, 1882, F.O. 
45/452, No. 12. 
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agreement.‘ Despite the fact that Man- 
cini’s suspicions were at least partially 
justified, Paget hastened to assure him 
that England had shown no hesitation 
in agreeing to the terms of the Identic 
Notes.*? Mancini, for his part, proceeded 
to inform Count Corti, now the Italian 
ambassador in Constantinople, that 
Italy, Austria, Russia, and Germany 
were prepared to participate in a collec- 
tive démarche which would affirm the 
competency of the European concert in 
Egyptian affairs.°° 

The European situation took a new 
turn with the fall of Gambetta late in 
January 1882. Lord Granville was con- 
vinced, on January 30, that a temporary 
Turkish occupation under the joint con- 
trol of France and England was the wis- 
est expedient. He felt that every other 
means of restoring order in Egypt was 
subject to serious handicaps. Before any 
definite exchange of views on this matter 
between England and France could be 
made, however, the other great powers 
acted. On February 2, 1882 Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Italy warned Tur- 
key in a collective note that the status 
quo in Egypt should not be modified 
without a previous understanding be- 
tween the great powers and Turkey.” 

The Popolo Romano lost no time in in- 
terpreting the collective note of February 
2 as showing that Europe was not dis- 
posed to permit the Mediterranean to 
pass under the exclusive influence of 


48 Idem to idem, Rome, Jan. 17, 1882, F.0. 45/452, 
No. 16. 
49 Ibid. 


°° D.D., questione di Egitto, 11, 64; see also F.O. 
45/476, No. 2. 

* Granville to Lyons, London, Jan. 30, 1882, 
State papers, LXXXIV, 378. 


Lord Ampthill to Granville, Feb. 3, 1882, 
F.0. 64/1005, No. 32. 


a few powers.% Italian opposition to the 
Anglo-French plans in Egypt was caused, 
in part, by the strong popular feel- 
ing in Italy against France.‘4 But Baron 
Blanc, political director of the Italian 
foreign office, told Paget that England, 
too, had incurred ill will by its refusal to 
co-operate with Italy in the Tunis af- 
fair. If England would only free it- 
self from the entanglement with France, 
Blanc contended, “all the anxiety and 
mistrust which was felt, both in Egypt 
and in Europe, respecting the future 
of Egypt, would disappear. If Eng- 
land were acting alone, it might do what 
it liked in Egypt. It might occupy it, as 
it had already been urged to do, and no 
one would say a word—at all events Italy 
would not.’ In a conversation a few 
days later Mancini advised Paget that 
“should intervention eventually become 
inevitable ....the employment of a 
Turkish force under sufficient European 
control would be attended with less dan- 
ger and the prospects of fewer complica- 
tions than if it were carried out by any 
of the other powers.” 

By April 1882 the crisis in Egyptian 
internal affairs had become so critical 
that England urged France to agree to 
some form of Turkish intervention. Frey- 
cinet, the French foreign minister, stated 
on May 12 that he would accept eventual 
Turkish intervention, provided that 
Turkish forces were summoned by the 
two powers and operated under their con- 
trol. This concession brought a sigh of re- 
lief at the British Foreign Office. On the 


53 Paget to Granville, Feb. 4, 1882, F.O. 45/452, 
No. 32. 

54 Tbid. 

5sIdem to idem, Rome, Feb. 9, 1882, F.O. 
45/452, No. 38. 

56 Idem to idem, Rome, Feb. 23, 1882, F.O. 
45/452, No. 55. 
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same day, however, Freycinet suggested 
the possibility of a joint naval demon- 
stration at Alexandria. Although it was 
feared in some quarters that such a move 
might endanger the European nationals in 
Egypt, Lord Granville believed that the 
political advantage would outweigh the 
dangers.’’ The British thought that the 
other powers should be consulted, but 
France would not agree to this. As a pre- 
cautionary measure the other European 
powers would be requested to advise the 
sultan not to interfere. 

The naval demonstration in mid-May 
brought forth immediate objections from 
the other powers, who protested that 
they had not been previously informed.*® 
In Italy there was uneasiness concerning 
the ultimate intentions behind the naval 
demonstration. The Italians feared that 
the French, under some pretext or other, 
would endeavor to repeat the Tunisian 
affair. ‘Were England acting alone,” 
Paget wrote, ‘‘my belief, founded on 
what I read in the papers and what I 
hear is that the sensitiveness of the Ital- 
ians would be far less aroused.’ 

The Opinione was quoted in Paget’s 
dispatch to the effect that it was clearly 
France’s aim to see Egypt occupied by 
French and British troops and that, once 
they had occupied it, they would not 


57 Granville to Lyons, May 13, 1882, F.O. 27/ 
2554, No. 530; and idem to idem, London, May 14, 
1882, F.O. 27/2554, No. 534 . 


38 Tissot, French ambassador in London, to 
Freycinet, London, May 15, 1882, D.D.F., IV, 
309; Sir E. Thornton, British ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, to Granville, St. Petersburg, May 17, 
1882, F.O. 65/1136, No. 7; and France, Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques 
francais, affaires d’ Egypte [Livre jaune] 1882 (Paris, 
1882) (hereafter cited as “Livre jaune, 1882’’), I, 
66-71, 73-74, and 77-78. 


59 Livre jaune, 1882, I, 118. 


60 Paget to Granville, Rome, May 19, 1882, F.O. 
45/454, No. 154. 
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leave.” The Opinione asked, ‘‘Are we in 
concert with the Emperors?”’ And in re- 
ply to this hypothetic question, it stated: 
“But if Italy is really their ally, they 
will aid in preventing its interests from 
suffering.” 

The crisis in Egypt became more acute 
during the ensuing weeks, and on June 
11 about fifty Europeans were massacred 
by the Egyptian Nationalists in Alexan- 
dria. Meanwhile, the French and British 
cabinets worked frantically to arrange a 
conference at Constantinople to discuss 
means of effective intervention. The 
British and French influence in Egypt, 
however, suffered a serious eclipse as a 
result of the Alexandria massacre. On the 
other hand, that of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy suddenly became stronger.* 

The Italian consul-general in Cairo ex- 
plained on June 13 that, because of the 
weakness of the khedive, the failure of 
the Turkish mission, and the rising inse- 
curity in Egypt, the German, Austrian, 
and Italian governments had given their 
support to Arabi, the Nationalist lead- 
er.°4 The massacre and the German, Aus- 
trian, and Italian intervention in the 
Egyptian cabinet crisis resulted in a pro- 
posal by Lord Granville that the powers 
invite the sultan to undertake a limited 
intervention.°> Bismarck, who by this 
time had become the spokesman for Aus- 
tria and Italy, objected to a limited 
Turkish intervention.© The sultan took 

6t Jdem to idem, Rome, May 23, 1882, F.O. 
45/454, No. 158. 

62 Tbid. 

63 Sienkiewicz to Freycinet, Cairo, June 12, 
1882, D.D.F., IV, 355. 

64 Paget to Granville, Rome, June 13, 1882, F.O. 
45/476, No. 2. 

6s Tissot to Freycinet, London, June 13, 1882, 
DDFs, IV ,3$7- 

66 Ampthill to Granville, Berlin, June 16, 1882, 
F.O. 64/1006, No. 212. 
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courage from the rebuffs administered to 
Anglo-French prestige in Egypt and 
sought to forestall the proposed confer- 
ence. On June 1g the Porte called in the 
Austrian, German, Italian, and Russian 
representatives and thanked them for the 
part their governments had taken in the 
settlement of Egyptian affairs. They were 
told that since everything had been set- 
tled by the formation of a new Egyptian 
cabinet, a conference was no longer nec- 
essary.°’ In this change of attitude to- 
ward the necessity of a conference, Lord 
Dufferin, British ambassador in Con- 
stantinople, suspected that Italy and 
Austria had played a part.® 

The Constantinople conference met 
on June 23 but the Porte refused to par- 
ticipate. Bismarck, who had given the 
final impetus to the calling of the confer- 
ence, assumed a passive attitude. Lord 
Dufferin presented a series of measures 
which the sultan was to be asked to un- 
dertake, under well-defined and specified 
conditions, for the restoration of order in 
Egypt. The French and Italian ambassa- 
dors readily agreed with Dufferin’s sug- 
gestion, but the German, Austrian, and 
Russian representatives expressed doubt 
as to whether the situation was as urgent 
as Dufferin claimed.”° Although Corti 
agreed with Dufferin’s main contentions, 
he suggested that England and France 
submit a definite program. Consequent- 
ly, on June 27, Dufferin proposed that 
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the sultan “be invited to send an army 
to Egypt of sufficient strength to domi- 
nate the situation.” When the French 
ambassador proposed that a military 
force should be sent to Egypt by Turkey 
on the formal demand of the great pow- 
ers, Corti objected to the idea that the 
powers ‘“demand”’ intervention. He be- 
lieved that the sultan might cause diffi- 
culties.” 

The Italian foreign minister empha- 
sized the international character of the 
Egyptian question, and, consequently 
Italy worked diligently toward a solution 
by the concert of European powers. This 
policy became clearer as the conference 
proceeded in its deliberations. Neverthe- 
less, there was considerable support in 
the Italian press and in political circles 
for Italian co-operation with England 
and France in independent intervention. 
But since Italy had recently cast its lot 
with the Central Powers by joining the 
Triple Alliance and since the Italians de- 
sired to prevent any increase of French 
power in the Mediterranean, Mancini 
naturally gravitated toward a European 
concert. 

On June 30, Mancini defined Italy’s 
position in reply to an inquiry in the sen- 
ate.7> He maintained that the authority 
of the khedive should be real and inde- 
pendent and that effectual guarantees 
should be obtained in the interests of for- 
eigners in Egypt. No power should be 
predominant to the detriment of the col- 
lective influence of Europe, he said, and 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal 
should be maintained because of its great 
importance not only to England but to 
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all Europe. “Though Italy has special 
interests in Egypt,” he concluded, “the 
best manner of protecting them is by 
maintaining the European concert and 
by following a dignified, vigilant, and 
disinterested policy.”” On July 3 the 
Popolo Romano made the following re- 
sponse to an article in the London Times: 
“In London, as it is known, preparations 
are being made for a separate expedition 
at the risk and peril of the senders, who 
are, however, very ready to accept an 
ally in the undertaking. At Paris there is 
no desire to associate with England, but 
there would be no objection to joining 
with a third power—Italy. Some persons 
prefer to read between the lines of M. 
Mancini’s speech in the Senate that such 
a proposal has actually been made to, 
and refused by the government.’’”4 Like- 
wise, two days later the Popolo Romano 
insisted: ‘Every right carries duties and 
burdens; if we are, as in fact we are, the 
third of the Powers most interested in 
Egypt ....we ought not to draw our- 
selves back from the day in which Eu- 
rope should confide to the Powers most 
interested the charge to execute the de- 
liberations taken of common accord. Let 
us hope that Turkey may spare us the in- 
convenience, but given the case, we 
ought not to exceed in shyness. A little 
of the African sun would do no harm to 
our soldiers.’’?> On the other hand, the 
Stefani News Agency, which was reputed 
to represent the opinion of the Italian 
ministry, left the impression that Italy 
would not take part in any armed inter- 
vention, even if invited to do so. In this 
connection Paget pointed out that Italy 
had sought to obtain an equal footing 
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with England and France for a long 
time, but Mancini was very emphatic in 
the view that the affairs of Egypt must 
be settled by the European concert.”* In 
a description of the reaction of the Italian 
press to the Stefani announcement that 
Italy had no intention of joining with 
England and France in an armed inter- 
vention, Paget said: “The Diritto and 
Opinione express satisfaction with the 
decision of the government that Italy 
shall take no such action, and the Ri- 
forma in a leading article in large type 
speaks in the same sense, and even goes 
farther by declaring that the interven- 
tion of the other two powers should be 
resisted. The Popolo Romano reiterates 
the opinion expressed in its columns that 
if Italy refuses to join in an intervention 
desired by the powers, she will lose all 
right to complain if her participation 
with France and England in the future 
direction of Egyptian affairs is refused.”’”” 

Paget told Mancini on July 7 what the 
policy of Great Britain was and warned 
that his government would not be di- 
verted from the purposes it had in view 
by any difficulties or opposition, from 
whatever quarter they might come. Man- 
cini seemed prepared for the British 
statement of a policy of independent ac- 
tion but did not utter a syllable which 
implied any change in Italy’s attitude 
toward the conference. On the following 
day Mancini observed to Paget that he 
could not understand the French action 
in leaving England with the whole bur- 
den and odium of isolated action in 
Egypt. “It would seem,” Mancini said, 
“as if the French who were the oppres- 
sors of the Moslem race in Algeria and 
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Tunis now wished to appear as their de- 
fenders against Europe in Egypt.” 

As early as July 18, the British cabinet 
discussed the idea that Italy be invited 
to join with England and France in pro- 
tecting the Suez Canal, and on the fol- 
lowing day Granville communicated the 
reasons for the proposed invitation. He 
said that he had no objection to dual ac- 
tion on the canal but would prefer that 
it be triangular. ‘‘But I would dread it,” 
added Granville, ‘‘if we are obliged, as it 
is possible, to intervene in Egypt it- 
self.’’79 

At about the same time, Italian circles 
continued to discuss triple intervention. 
The Popolo Romano of July 20 quoted an 
article in the French newspaper Voltaire 
to the effect that France would not inter- 
vene without Italy. The Roman news- 
paper then asserted that ‘‘a French- 
Italian-English intervention would be 
favored by the powers in general, by 
France in particular, and would be well 
received in England.”*° 

General Menabrea was approached by 
Granville on July 21 with the question 
whether Italy would consider joining 
England in military operations of any 
kind. Menabrea replied that Italy would 
always be ready to co-operate with Eng- 
land. To Granville’s inquiry whether 
Italy would be equally willing to take 
part in a triple arrangement with Eng- 
land and France, Menabrea replied that, 
in his opinion, Italy would be willing to 
join with England. Meanwhile, Granville 
obtained a reply to inquiries made in 

Idem to idem, Rome, July 7, 1882, F.O. 
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Rome.* Upon receiving the British in- 
vitation to co-operate in protecting the 
Suez Canal, Mancini thanked Paget for 
the friendly gesture, admitted Italy’s 
great concern for the safety of the canal, 
and said that, doubtless, an opportunity 
would come to examine the methods 
which should be adopted to provide for 
its security. He added, however, that 
Corti had stated that the conference 
would take the question of the canal un- 
der immediate consideration and for that 
reason the Italian government could not 
enter into special negotiations outside 
the conference.” 

The French foreign office believed that 
the invitation to Italy should be extend- 
ed through the conference but gave Ba- 
court, the French chargé d’affaires in 
Rome, instructions to issue the invita- 
tion in case Paget received instructions 
to do so. “Your interview with Man- 
cini,” Freycinet cautioned, “should be 
such as to leave the impression that we 
have no need of help from Italy but that 
we make this offer because of Italy’s in- 
terests there.”*5 

In the meantime Freycinet’s policy 
underwent scathing criticisms in the 
chamber of deputies and in the press. 
These outbursts had become even more 
violent as a result of the Alexandria 
bombardment on July 11 and 12 and 
reached the height of their fury during 
the debates on naval credits for the pro- 
tection of the Suez Canal. Freycinet 
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found himself under heavy attack at a 
time when Britain was seeking to ex- 
pedite negotiations for the protection of 
the canal. Within less than ten days 
Freycinet had been faced with several is- 
sues. These included the securing of a 
mandate for joint Anglo-French inter- 
vention at Suez, Anglo-French interven- 
tion in Egypt, the invitation to Italy, 
and the final entrance of Turkey 
into the conference with a vague prom- 
ise to intervene. He was torn between 
a desire to co-operate with the pow- 
ers at Constantinople and an ever in- 
creasing pressure from England to in- 
tervene at both the canal and in the in- 
terior, with or without the approval of 
the other powers. Doubtless, the most 
important factor in his problem was Ger- 
many’s attitude. Bismarck had made it 
clear that he would not approve giving 
a mandate in the name of the powers to 
England and France for the protection 
of the canal or of Egypt proper. Yet the 
chancellor had consistently led both 
Granville and Freycinet to hope that he 
would not cause embarrassment should 
independent action be chosen as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty.* 

The debate on Freycinet’s naval bill 
on July 18 revealed intense dissatisfac- 
tion with France’s Egyptian policy. Al- 
though credits for the protection of the 
Suez Canal were voted by a comfortable 
margin, Freycinet hesitated to partici- 
pate in restoring order in Egypt. Doubt- 
ing whether France would take part in 
direct Egyptian intervention and having 
received no commitment from Mancini 
as to whether Italy would participate in 
the defense of the Suez, Lord Granville 
on July 27 formally invited Italy to join 
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England in military intervention. Mena- 
brea was called in by Granville and in- 
formed that the British wished Italy to 
co-operate with them. He told Menabrea 
that France had so far failed to indicate 
that it would take part in a military ex- 
pedition and that Austria-Hungary and 
Germany would not grant a mandate. 
“Lord Granville,” wrote Menabrea, 
“seemed desirous of our concurrence and 
added that England, impressed by the 
seriousness of the situation, had decided 
to act at once.”’ The Italian reply to the 
proposal was prompt and unequivocal. 
Mancini said that he supposed Granville 
had made the proposal while still igno- 
rant of the sultan’s formal acceptance of 
the suggestion that Turkey intervene. 
Italian intervention at the side of Eng- 
land, Mancini averred, was therefore out 
of the question, since Italy did not wish 
to incur conflicting commitments at Con- 
stantinople and London.** Mancini sent 
Menabrea his answer to Granville’s pro- 
posal on the same day he received it, but 
Paget discussed the matter with Man- 
cini on July 28 and insisted that the 
Porte’s reply of July 27 to the Identic 
Notes had not changed the British gov- 
ernment’s decision or made it think the 
use of British force less necessary than 
before. He asked Mancini to say whether 
the British were not justified in their dis- 
trust of Turkey and in taking measures 
to forestall the worst eventualities. He 
insisted that England was willing to ac- 
cept Turkish co-operation but that it felt 
compelled, at the same time, to proceed 
according to plan. Nevertheless, Man- 
cini persisted in his determination to 
work through the conference and to rely 
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on Turkish intervention. Although 
Mancini refused to co-operate with the 
British in a military expedition to 
Egypt, Paget approached Depretis, the 
Italian prime minister, on August 2. De- 
pretis explained that his government was 
not opposed in principle but that the in- 
stability of the French political situation 
raised serious questions in his mind. Con- 
sequently, the Italian government de- 
sired, in the interest of its future security, 
to obtain the formal sanction of Europe 
before taking part in intervention. Paget 
believed that there was small chance of 
formal sanction and added that England 
had been assured of the moral support of 
Austria and Germany. But in the eyes of 
Depretis, “assurances of moral support 
did not . . . . amount to much.’’*? 

As for Italy’s refusal to become the 
partner of England, Mancini’s ready re- 
ply would indicate that he had made up 
his mind thoroughly to act in concert 
with the other powers. The fact that 
Italy had joined Austria-Hungary and 
Germany in the Triple Alliance on May 
20, 1882 and that it had been working in 
close co-operation with Bismarck in the 
Egyptian question since January would 
lead to the conclusion that Mancini 
would not desert the concert without a 
definite sign from Germany. The ‘“‘oracle 
of Berlin” did not speak but proceeded 
to insist upon a refusal of a mandate to 
England and France. When Count Lau- 
nay informed Hatzfeldt at the German 
foreign office that Italy had refused to 
intervene with France and England at 
Suez, the German statesman approved 
of Italy’s course of action.** Perhaps of 
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greatest importance in Italy’s decision 
was the fact that Mancini had already 
approached Germany on the question of 
a collective naval police patrol of the 
canal under the supervision of the con- 
ference. It was this plan which Bismarck 
recommended to France on July 26.°? 
Thus it stands to reason that Mancini 
could not have gracefully abandoned his 
own plans for the English invitation. Lau- 
nay had already conveyed Bismarck’s 
approval of the naval patrol idea to 
Mancini on July 27, the same day on 
which Granville made his proposal to 
Menabrea.*’ Therefore it seems probable 
that Mancini had already gone so far 
with his discussions of the naval patrol 
that it would have been impossible for 
him to have turned back. 

Depretis, as already pointed out, told 
Paget that the instability of conditions 
in France had played a part in Italy’s re- 
fusal. Fear that Italian intervention 
might contribute to the defeat of Frey- 
cinet, with his predilection for European 
collaboration, and place Gambetta, with 
his adventurous policy, in power may 
have been in the mind of the Italian 
cabinet.” Of course, the possibility of par- 
liamentary difficulties in Italy, as was 
suggested to Granville, could have helped 
to determine the decision.**? On June 30 
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Mancini had defended his policy on the 
basis of European co-operation and, per- 
haps, did not wish to incur the political 
risk that might result from a repudia- 
tion of this policy. Two months after the 
English invitation had been given, the 
Italian ambassador in London told Lord 
Granville that Italy’s engagements with 
other countries and its inadequate mili- 
tary resources had been responsible for 
the refusal to accept the invitation to 
participate in the restoration of order in 
Egypt.®? This explanation, in the light 
of the facts available, seems to be the 
most tenable. 

Italy’s attitude must have come as 
something of a surprise to the British 
cabinet. The most reliable information 
which London had was that of Paget, 
who, when sounded in advance concern- 
ing the probability that Italy would ac- 
cept an invitation to join in military in- 
tervention, had stated that, “if pressed 
by England, even though she swore she 
would never consent, she would finally 
break down and accept.”®4 It would seem 
from that standpoint that the odds were 
high that Italy might accept the invita- 
tion. Baron Blanc’s conversations with 
Paget earlier in the year and Menabrea’s 
reply to Granville’s proposal for co-oper- 
ation with France and England in the 
protection of the Suez were of such a na- 
ture as to indicate that Italy would prob- 
ably join with England alone more read- 
ily than with both England and France. 
Paget reported from Popolo Romano on 
July 20 that “notices from Berlin and 
Vienna prove that Italian intervention 
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would be favorably received by the pow- 
ers in general.’’*> This, too, encouraged 
the belief that Italy’s reply would be 
affirmative. 

The question naturally arises as to 
why the British decided to invite Italy 
to join in military intervention in Egypt. 
The answer does not seem clear from the 
data available. Perhaps Granville’s belief 
that Italy was supporting Turkey too 
closely led him to attempt to bring Italy 
and possibly Austria and Germany into 
line with England’s desires. He wrote, on 
July 28, that the Italians had been be- 
having abominably; for, in order to get 
a petty advantage over France at Tunis, 
they were “‘selling the whole of Europe 
to the Turks, telling the Turkish Am- 
bassador at Rome everything, and hold- 
ing out all sorts of assurances to the 
Porte at Constantinople.” 

Another possible explanation of the 
British invitation to Italy is that Gran- 
ville might have known of Mancini’s pro- 
posal of a naval patrol plan to Bismarck 
on July 25. The substance of this plan 
was that the interested powers should 
reach an agreement for the establish- 
ment of a collective maritime police to 
safeguard the canal, in the event that the 
Porte proved unwilling to act.’ This plan 
had been submitted to France by Bis- 
marck as early as July 27, but Italy’s 
connection with it was not revealed at 
the time.** If Granville, by chance, had 
learned of Mancini’s part in evolving the 
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naval patrol scheme, such knowledge 
might have prompted him to attempt to 
break it down by a more attractive in- 
ducement than the Anglo-Franco-Italian 
proposal for intervention at the Suez a 
week earlier. 

On July 21 Freycinet explained to 
Lord Lyons, the British ambassador in 
Paris, that the thing which the French 
chambers especially dreaded was that 
France, although acting with England, 
should find itself in opposition to the 
other four powers. For that reason he be- 
lieved that a mandate from the confer- 
ence, or even participation by a third 
power, excepting Turkey, would facili- 
tate matters.°® Turkey entered the con- 
ference on July 24 and indicated in prin- 
ciple a readiness to send troops to 
Egypt." Meanwhile, Freycinet was 
struggling hard to find a mode of action 
which would be consistent with French 
policy and allay the ever increasing criti- 
cism which was being hurled from every 
side. It is reasonable to believe that 
Turkey’s statement of willingness to in- 
tervene and the refusal of the conference 
to grant a mandate to England and 
France had convinced Granville that, in 
view of Freycinet’s conversation with 
Lyons on July 21, the only possible move 
which might save the Freycinet govern- 
ment and result in French participation 
was the issuance of an invitation to a 
third power. Since the proposal for An- 
glo-Italian intervention was made two 
days before Freycinet requested credits 
for defraying France’s share in the ex- 
penses of protecting the canal, there is a 
possibility that the British were attempt- 
ing to stimulate France to a bolder pol- 
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icy..* On the other hand, it is inter- 
esting to speculate as to what the 
French reaction would have been had 
Italy accepted England’s proposal on 
July 28, or even at a later date. It is hard 
to believe that the British cabinet was 
willing to persist in an Egyptian policy 
which, by its very nature, would have 
been as great an affront to France as 
Turkish intervention. 

Crispi, a leader of the opposition to 
the Depretis government and a strong 
advocate of Italian intervention, was in 
London at the time the British offer was 
made. He considered the Constantinople 
conference a farce, felt that anyone fit to 
intervene in Egypt would be tolerated 
by the great powers, and thought Italian 
intervention would be necessary in order 
to protect his country’s future in the 
Mediterranean. Of course, there is the 
possibility that he suggested or discussed 
possible Italian participation when he 
talked with British statesmen. Granville, 
however, told Crispi on July 28 that he 
had no intention of bargaining with 
Mancini and that the next move for co- 
operation would have to come from 
Italy.'” Crispi was so greatly disap- 
pointed in Mancini’s refusal to intervene 
that he wrote him on July 29: “God grant 
your refusal may not be the cause of 
fresh injury to Italy in the Mediterra- 
nean. You should have accepted without 
a moment’s hesitation.”"°5 

It is quite clear that Lord Granville 
and the queen were not enthusiastic 
about the decision to invite Italian col- 
laboration.'** Nevertheless, it is highly 
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possible that the British government 
wished to give Italy a proof of its friend- 
ship and, at the same time, to aid in heal- 
ing the wounds sustained by the Italians 
as a result of the Tunis affair. This bold 
offer having been declined, Lord Gran- 
ville did not insist or attempt further to 
persuade Mancini to change his mind. 
In fact, the offer was made on July 27 
and lapsed with Italy’s failure to reply 
affirmatively on the next day. There is 
no doubt but that Lord Granville was 
greatly relieved by the Italian response. 
“We have done the right thing,” he 
wrote Paget on July 28, ‘““we have shown 
our readiness to admit others, and we 
have not the inconvenience of a part- 
ner.’ 

Meanwhile, the conference in Constan- 
tinople resumed sittings on August 2, and 
Corti formally presented the plan for 
naval police protection and supervision 
which had already been agreed upon by 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia."° The British approved the 
scheme in principle but insisted that it 
must be temporary. They also insisted on 
retaining the right to take any military 
action that they might deem necessary.’ 
Turkey agreed, after securing the change 
of a minor clause, while the French rep- 
resentative, Noailles, could not act be- 
cause of lack of instructions—a situation 
caused by the ministerial crisis in Paris.” 

While England pushed plans toward 
direct military action in Egypt, the con- 
ference moved toward an uneventful 
close. On August 11 the French cabinet 


105 FITZMAURICE, II, 271. 
106 Granville to Dufferin, Oct. 5, 1882, State 
papers, LX XXIV, 596-97. 


107 Thid., p. 597; Noailles to Duclerc, the French 
foreign minister, Constantinople, Aug. 11, 1882, 
D.D.F., TV, 477. 


x08 Certi to Mancini, Constantinople, Aug. 5, 
1882, D.D., questione di Egitto, II, 421. 
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unanimously decided against adherence 
to the Corti plan of police service, but on 
the following day it changed its mind 
and announced its adherence with stipu- 
lations in favor of complete liberty of 
decision in regard to the execution of any 
measures which it might be asked to take 
as a result of the agreement.’ Informing 
Noailles of his final decision to agree to 
the naval service plan, Duclerc explained 
that his government was inspired by a 
desire not to separate from the European 
concert and that it did not want to pre- 
vent the attainment of an accord among 
the powers. ‘‘Moreover,” Duclerc added, 
“the cabinet has wished its first acts not 
to be interpreted as a prelude to a policy 
of abdication, which is not its program 
and purpose.” 

It was doubtless Germany’s attitude 
which caused Duclerc to decide to re- 
main in the concert of European powers 
by adherence to the Italian plan of po- 
lice service. Courcel, the French ambas- 
sador in Berlin, wrote on August 12 that 
Germany was displeased at France’s be- 
havior in regard to the Italian proposal.™ 
“What Germany wishes today,’ Courcel 
said, “‘is easy to understand; it is that we 
accept the Italian proposal and take our 
place at the side of the other great pow- 
ers.”’ The reason for Germany’s attitude, 
Courcel thought, was the fear that if 
French interests in the Mediterranean 
suffered a severe reverse, the Republic 
would turn its rancor upon Germany. 

When France adhered to the Italian 
plan, the representatives of the powers 


109 Ressman to Mancini, Paris, Aug. 12, 1882, 
ibid., p. 439; Mancini to the Italian ambassador in 
Berlin, Aug. 12, 1882, ibid., p. 439; and Duclerc to 
Noailles, Paris, Aug. 13, 1882, D.D.F., IV, 482. 


10 Duclerc to Noailles, Paris, Aug. 13, 1882, 
D.D.F., IV, 482. 


mt Courcel to Duclerc, Berlin, Aug. 12, 1882, 
D.D.F., IV, 480-81. 
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decided, on August 14, to close the con- 
ference. Unable, however, to agree upon 
the details of final phraseology to be used 
in the protocol, the conference adjourned 
without signing it."’ 

As the Constantinople conference 
came to an end, the British government 
moved ahead with its plans for the mili- 
tary intervention which had been de- 
cided upon as early as July 20. On Sep- 
tember 13 Sir Garnet Wolsey, in com- 
mand of a British expeditionary force, 
defeated Arabi’s forces. Meanwhile, it 
became apparent that Italy would make 
no difficulties for England’s policy of 
military intervention. The Italian atti- 
tude became less hostile toward England 
after the close of the Constantinople con- 
ference. On August 16 Paget wrote that 
the British might rely upon Italy’s 
friendship. Mancini was reported as hav- 
ing said: ‘Neither now, nor when it 
comes to the ultimate arrangement for 
the future of Egypt, would the Italian 
government create any obstacle or raise 
any difficulties.”""> On September 27 
General Menabrea told Granville that 
his government was not jealous of Eng- 
lish influence, for it claimed only a share 
in the settlement proportionate to Italy’s 
interests."“4 On September 28, however, 
Granville wrote that the Italian govern- 
ment had suggested that “the British 


12 All the powers except England wished to insert 
into the protocol of the last meeting a formula stat- 
ing that an “amicable understanding exists between 
the European cabinets, and that no definitive 
settlement is to take place except with the codpera- 
tion of all the Powers.’’ The British objected to the 
word “codperation” and insisted on something 
more innocuous (Granville to Dufferin, Oct 5, 1882, 
State papers, LXXIV, 598). The Ottoman delegates 
opposed a final adjournment and reserved the right 
of summoning another meeting (ibid.). 


13 Paget to Granville, Naples, Aug. 16, 1882, 
F.0. 45/456, No. 343. 


™4 Granville to Fraser, London, Sept. 27, 1882, 
F.0. 45/451, No. 316. 


could, no doubt, recognize the advan- 
tages of preliminary communication 
with the one power whose disposition was 
entirely favorable to England.’’"5 Gran- 
ville replied that the British government 
would be glad to inform Italy of develop- 
ments at the proper time but that Britain 
must be free from any pledge to enter 
into communication with one power to 
the exclusion of all others." 

The change in Italian policy in respect 
to the Egyptian question in August 1882 
was destined to become permanent. Ital- 
ian friendship served England well in the 
crucial years ahead. In the negotiations 
leading to, and during, the London con- 
ference for the settlement of Egyptian 
finances in the summer of 1884, Italy re- 
fused to join Bismarck in making diffi- 
culties for England.’ Again, in the 
spring of 1885, Italy refused to follow 
Bismarck in a policy of embarrassing 
England at the meeting of the Suez Canal 
Commission." 

Italy played a more important role in 
the Egyptian question than has been 
generally admitted. Although Italy’s ac- 
tions were not decisive, they were of such 
nature and scope as to contribute to the 
discomfort of both Britain and France on 
several occasions. The presumption that 
Italian policy in Egypt was tied to the 
tail of Bismarck’s kite is not indicated 
by a study of the negotiations between 
1878 and 1882. Italy used Germany and 
was in turn used by Germany in the 


1s Tdem to idem, London, Sept. 28, 1882, F.O. 
45/451, No. 316A. 


16 Thid. 


™7 Mancini to the ambassador in London, Rome, 
June 21, 1884, Italy, Ministero degli Affari Esteri, 
Documenti diplomatici, questione Egiziana, 1883- 
1885 (Rome, 1885), II, 159; and Granville to Sir 
J. S. Lumley, the British ambassador in Rome, 
London, Sept. 28, 1884, F.O. 45/498, No. 206. 
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game of power politics. There are in- 
stances in which Italy took the initiative 
in attempting to block Anglo-French ac- 
tion even when Bismarck preferred to re- 
main silent. It is doubtful whether Bis- 
marck would have gone quite so far in 
insisting on the settlement of the Egyp- 
tian question by the European concert 
in 1882 had it not been for the interest 
and activity of Italy in such a solution. 
For Italy the Egyptian question assumed 
importance because in it was involved the 
principle that Mediterranean affairs 
should be settled by a concert of all the 
interested Mediterranean powers rather 
than by Anglo-French agreement. 

The Egyptian problem should not be 
emphasized in its bearing upon Italy’s 
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joining the Triple Alliance in 1882 nor 
should it be considered as having played 
a very important part in the friction be- 
tween Italy and France during these 
years. The Tunisian and Roman ques- 
tions were fundamentally of greater sig- 
nificance in the development of Italian 
foreign policy than the fate of Egypt. 
Yet the Egyptian issue vitally concerned 
Italy in so far as it involved methods of 
settling Mediterranean affairs. The es- 
sence of the Italian policy was the pre- 
vention of Anglo-French co-operation of 
such a nature as to hurt Italian interests 
and prestige and ultimately to preclude 
Italian expansion into a first-rate Medi- 
terranean power. 
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SOME SOURCES ON THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT IN 
FRANCE DURING THE NAZI OCCUPATION 


FRED L. HADSEL 


0 ONE doubts that the years of German 
N occupation from 1940 to 1944 are his- 
torically significant for France, but there is as 
yet no agreement as to exactly what that sig- 
nificance is. The pessimists, calculating the 
drain in manpower and the despoliation of in- 
dustry, conclude that these four years only in- 
tensified the decadence which seemed to be set- 
ting in before the war. If this is true, the tem- 
porary Nazi domination represents the coup de 
grace to the aspiration of Frenchmen to rebuild 
their nation, and the resistance movement was 
no more than a futile effort to prevent an in- 
evitable decline. There are many, however, who 
insist that out of the privations of the war there 
will come a new era in which the moral and ma- 
terial influence of France will be commensurate 
with its tradition. They extol the courage with 
which underground activity was carried on, and 
they view the Resistance as an intellectual and 
political renaissance of far-reaching importance. 
As proof of this contention they point out that 
the Resistance Charter—formulated three 
months before Allied troops landed in Nor- 
mandy by the Conseil National de la Résistance 
(C.N.R.), the central organ of the resistance 
movement—has been adopted by the present 
government in Paris as the basis for the 
Fourth Republic. 

The difference in the interpretation of the 
importance of these years is not unlike the 
classic division of Frenchmen over the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. Those who reject the Revolution 
and see no hope for a republican France likewise 
regard the resistance movement as a futile and 
misguided effort, while those who have faith in 
the Republic are sympathetic toward the Re- 
sistance. But the division of opinion does not 
stop at this point. Just as the historians defend- 
ing the Revolution have notagreed among them- 
selves on its exact nature, so contemporary 
writers do not view the Resistance from the 
same point of view. For example, to some the 


movement was essentially a military operation 
against the Germans, while to others it was the 
political rejuvenation of the nation. Still others 
look upon it as a moral and even as a religious 
struggle of good against evil, and an important 
group of writers regards it as the source of a new 
literature and philosophy. Almost all interpre- 
tations are complicated by the fact that they are 
related to the current political struggle in 
France. Already, myths concerning the influ- 
ence of various political parties during the years 
of occupation are being propagated; and unless 
the unusually difficult task of piecing together 
the fragmentary records is begun now, histori- 
ans may be unable to rectify these distorted ac- 
counts. 

One major obstacle to an accurate evalua- 
tion of both primary and secondary sour- 
ces on the Resistance is the prestige which 
the movement now enjoys. In France today 
most Frenchmen claim to have participated in 
organized clandestine opposition to the German 
occupying forces. Some exaggerate their con- 
nections because of a desire to identify them- 
selves with a patriotic and successful movement, 
while others attempt to make political capital of 
their role in the underground. And more than a 
few seek to pose as members of the Resistance 
to conceal their previous collaboration with the 
enemy. Shortly after liberation, identity cards 
in the military organization of the movement, 
Forces Francais de |’Intérieur (F.F.I.), could 
be secured almost as easily as a membership 
card in a fashionable club. Likewise, the medal 
struck by the government in honor of its under- 
ground leaders has been refused by some of the 
prominent men in the Resistance, since so many 
unworthy applicants have been granted the 
award. It is, therefore, already extremely diffi- 
cult to determine who really took part in anti- 
German activities during the occupation. 

The confusion created by the numerous false 
claims to membership in the Resistance is in- 
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creased by the existence of many distorted and 
badly informed publications that purport to be 
factual narratives of anti-Nazi activity. Para- 
doxically, some works which are admittedly fic- 
tion give a truer picture of the movement than 
do many books and articles which claim to be 
historically sound.' Other factors, such as the 
current paper shortage and limited printing 
facilities, together with the lack of adequate 
funds and trained personnel for the task of col- 
lecting and assembling source materials, have 
also seriously hampered historical research. Per- 
haps the most formidable obstacle of all in the 
path of present and future historians, however, 
arises out of the clandestine nature of the 
movement. Since the screen of security that 
members of the underground erected for their 
protection from the Gestapo was too precious to 
be lightly discarded, they destroyed as many 
traces as possible of their actions. Yet, in spite 
of this vigilance, most of the early leaders were 
ferreted out by the Germans during 1941-42, 
with the result that it is particularly difficult to 
obtain information on the origins of the move- 
ment.? The very fact that there were so many 
groups which were entirely autonomous during 
the early years of the occupation period further 
complicates any historical investigation. Even 
as late as 1944 the large underground organiza- 
tions which were loosely joined in the C.N.R. 
did not include all those working for the over- 
throw of the Germans, and at present there 
exists no complete list of the various clandestine 
organizations. For lack of such a record the de- 
tailed history of many groups may soon entirely 
disappear in the quicksands of memory. 
Although the Resistance is now the subject 
of divergent interpretations, there was no doubt 


t Notable among such works of fiction are: Elsa 
TrioLet, Le premier accroc cottte deux cents francs 
(Paris, 1945); Emmanuel Bove, Le piége (Paris, 
1945); Louis SANCIAUME, Maquis d’A uvergne (Paris, 
1945); and Jean-Louis Bory, Mon village a l’heure 
allemande (Paris, 1945). 


2 Because of the clandestine nature of the move- 
ment, there is not even an accurate list of those who 
were killed or deported to Germany as punishment 
for participation in the Resistance. Only after the 
archives of the ministries of justice and repatriation 
and the records of the German occupation agencies 
are made available will an approximately complete 
census be possible. At present, the Communist party, 
which formed a minority in the Resistance, claims 
that 70,000 of its members were casualties, and pri- 
vate estimates of the total killed in France mention 
figures up to 250,000. 
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of its singleness of purpose during the occupa- 
tion years. Hostility to German domination— 
whether exercised by the Nazi authorities them- 
selves or through Pétain’s collaborationist 
regime at Vichy—formed the common de- 
nominator between Communists and Catholics, 
Socialists and former fascist organizations such 
as the Parti Social Francais (P.S.F.). In under- 
standing the conditions which forced such di- 
vergent groups to form a front against the 
Germans, a useful work is that of Louis Baudin, 
Esquisse de l’ économie frangaise sous l’ occupation 
allemande (Paris, 1945), which gives a general 
picture of the economic consequences of Nazi 
domination. Les allemands en France (Paris, 
1945), by Jacques Lorraine, also gives a well- 
documented if highly emotional account of 
Nazi policies in Brittany, Burgundy, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the northeastern departments. 
Additional material on the conditions which in- 
spired resistance may be found in the series, 
Crimes ennemis en France: documents pour 
servir @’histoire de la guerre. Thus far only one 
volume has been published: Oradour sur Glane. 
Two others, ““Tentative de Germanisation des 
Ardennes” and “Le pillage économique de la 
France,”’ are scheduled for early publication. 
These volumes, like the evidence presented by 
the French at the Nuremberg trial of Nazi war 
criminals, are essentially lawyers’ briefs against 
the Germans and, as such, contain important in- 
formation on the background of the resistance 
movement. Only gradually, however, will addi- 
tional sources on the conditions which existed 
under the occupation be made available.4 

In the present state of research on the re- 
sistance movement there are no adequate bib- 
liographies or guides to existing sources. A few 
libraries in Paris have indexes of works on the 
movement, but as yet there is no good printed 
compilation of this material.’ The French Press 


3 A village in western France that was totally de- . 


stroyed by the Germans on June 10, 1944. The work 
is published by the Archives du Service de Re- 
cherche des Crimes de Guerre Ennemis (Paris, 
1945). 

4 Among the important documents on conditions 
in France during the German occupation which will 
be published in Paris are the files of the German 
armistice commission at Wiesbaden. The date of 
publication, however, has not yet been set. 


5 The Bibliothéque de Documentation Interna- 
tionale Contemporaine has an index of works on the 
Resistance and will publish a bibliography in the 
near future. The Bibliothéque Nationale is planning 
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and Information Service in New York City has 
an unpublished list of sources that is more com- 
plete than anything now available in Paris. At 
the same time, however, this compilation suf- 
fers from the obvious handicap imposed by lack 
of immediate contact with events in France.® A 
similar difficulty was experienced by Howard 
Crosby Rice when he prepared the bibliograph- 
ical chapters of his collection of documents en- 
titled France, 1940-42 (Cambridge, Mass., 1942). 

The slow task of gathering sources on the 
Resistance for the archives in France was begun 
as early as December 1944, when the pro- 
visional government of General de Gaulle 
established the Commission d’Histoire de 
Occupation et de la Libération de la France.? 
Headed by Pierre Caron, who until 1942 was 
director of the Archives de France, and super- 
vised by Edouard Perroy, a medievalist on leave 
from the University of Lille, this commission is 
devoting a large part of its time to gathering in- 
formation by means of interviews with persons 
who were connected with the movement in 
various parts of France.* At the same time it is 


a similar index, but work on it has only just begun. 
The standard bibliographical periodical, Biblio- 
graphie de France, is of little value, since its material 
is entirely unclassified. 


6 In spite of these difficulties, the sources of the 
French Press and Information Service are extensive. 
They include clippings from American and British 
newspapers and magazines; files of France (London), 
Pour la Victoire (New York), and France-A mérique 
(New York)—the important newspapers printed 
outside France; official documents of General 
Charles de Gaulle’s French Committee of National 
Liberation; clandestine publications smuggled out 
of France; and some secondary works on the Re- 
sistance. 


7 The commission grew out of an informal group 
of historians who had begun to preserve documents 
on the history of the liberation of Paris. The official 
agency with the more general purpose of collecting 
sources on the occupation period was placed under 
the ministry of education. 


§ The commission has voluntary committees or 
correspondents in each of the eighty-nine depart- 
ments. By means of questionnaires and interviews it 
seeks to secure as much of the essential information 
as possible. Since its staff in Paris numbers less than 
a dozen men, however, it cannot function on a large 
scale. The commission plans to publish a reference 
work on the organization of the Vichy government 
and another on the German administration of 
France, as well as the documents of the German ar- 
mistice commission referred to above. 


collecting as many documents as its slender re- 
sources permit, and all of its information will 
eventually be made available in governmental 
archives. 

Although the Germans declared the posses- 
sion of clandestine publications illegal, both 
the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Archives 
Nationales assembled such materials during 
the occupation. Operating on the correct as- 
sumption that nothing can be more easily 
concealed than a book in a library, individual 
members of the staff of these two institutions 
preserved various documents of the under- 
ground movement. Such collections are neces- 
sarily incomplete, since the items thus obtained 
were generally limited to those published in the 
Paris area. Moreover, these collections were de- 
pendent upon individual initiative and were re- 
stricted by the haphazard nature of clandestine 
circulation. The Bibliothéque Nationale has ap- 
proximately five hundred and fifty newspaper 
titles, as well as pamphlets and brochures, while 
the Archives Nationales has a somewhat smaller 
collection. In the provinces the departmental 
libraries were left even more completely to their 
own devices. Some librarians made extensive 
collections of documents of local significance; 
others were not inclined to adopt such a danger- 
ous pastime. As a result the archives through- 
out most of France vary greatly in this respect, 
and as yet no careful survey of their resources 
has been attempted. The Commission d’His- 
toire de l’Occupation et de la Libération de la 
France hopes to undertake such a survey, but 
at present it lacks sufficient personnel. 

Neither the governmental commission nor 
the libraries have obtained more than a small 
part of the material on the Resistance; and, in 
order to fill the gaps, it is necessary to turn to 
the files of the various underground organiza- 
tions. The most important, by far, are those of 
the C.N.R. Since, however, the C.N.R. has 
become semiofficial under the new regime in 
France, its files will be closed to historians until 
the present group of political leaders passes from 
the scene. A similar obstacle blocks the use of 
the files of the Free French movement, which 
from its London headquarters had close ties 
with resistance organizations within France. 
Under General de Gaulle in exile there was 
formed a Bureau Central de Recherche et 
d’Action (B.C.R.A.), which gathered both po- 
litical and military information concerning oc- 
cupied and Vichy France. Under the provision- 
al government in France, the files of the 
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B.C.R.A. were transferred to a new division, 
the Direction Générale d’Etudes et de Re- 
cherches (D.G.E.R.), which is affiliated with 
the intelligence service of the army. Charged 
with liquidating the Free French intelligence 
system organized during the occupation period, 
the D.G.E.R. has been attempting to obtain 
as complete a report as possible on the former 
resistance groups and has requested them to 
turn in important documents still in their 
possession. The military and confidential na- 
ture of the D.G.E.R., however, precludes the 
use of its presumably valuable information for 
some time to come. 

Many nongovernmental organizations have 
collections of material that are now available 
to students. Those resistance groups which have 
retained their identity since the liberation 
possess files containing a great deal of useful in- 
formation concerning their development during 
the years of occupation. Libération-Nord, 
Mouvement de Libération Nationale (M.L.N.), 
Franc-Tireurs et Partisans, Organisation Civile 
et Militaire (O.C.M.), and Ceux de la Libéra- 
tion are typical examples. In certain cases 
clandestine newspapers which continued as 
legitimate journals after liberation—Combat, 
Résistance, Populaire, Libération, Libération- 
Soir, and Humanité being among the more im- 
portant—have a good deal of miscellaneous 
material on the Resistance. Libération, for ex- 
ample, has more than twenty large dossiers of 
circulars, lists of names, reports on economic 
and political questions, and letters on resistance 
policy. 

Private collections of documents on the re- 
sistance movement that are of general value are 
few indeed. Not only was it dangerous to retain 
such documents but difficulties of communica- 
tion prevented even a hardy collector from 
gathering very much material. One exception 
was the journalist Jean Galtier-Bossiére, editor 
before the war of the political review, Cra- 
pouillot. During the early months of the occupa- 
tion he instructed his correspondents to gather 
as much material on the Resistance as they 
could, and he now has an unusually extensive 
collection. A small group of Radical Socialists in 
Lyon, who established a Comité Général 
d’Etudes in 1941 for the purpose of studying 
the kind of government liberated France shouid 
establish, built up a similar file.» Many more of 


9 Paul Bastid, political director of the newspaper 
Aurore was a member of this group. In 1942 it be- 
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these private collections may come to light, but 
at present they are little known and widely 
scattered. 

In spite of Nazi efforts to destroy the 
propaganda of the resistance movement, many 
issues of the clandestine press have survived. 
The law of averages assisted in the preservation 
of these sources, since by the end of 1943 there 
were at least a dozen newspapers, each printing 
over fifty thousand copies per month.'* Incom- 
plete as existing indexes of the clandestine press 
are, it is nevertheless certain that over six hun- 
dred newspapers appeared during the occupa- 
tion. Among the organs representing the ex- 
treme leftist point of view were Humanité, Vie 
Ouvriére, and Front National. Populaire, Libéra- 
tion (Nord), and Libération (Sud) had close 
connections with the Socialist party, while Com- 
bat and Défense de la France were leftist news- 
papers which were associated with no particular 
political group. Résistance and Courrier Francais 
du Témoignage Chrétien expressed the views of 
liberal Catholic elements." 

In the earlier years, particularly, there was 
a large number of capsule-sized newspapers, 
and throughout the period variously titled 
local newssheets followed each other in rapid 
succession. The Communists, for example, had 
fifteen regional papers by 1943, for their party 
found that the difficulties in* distributing 
Humanité throughout the country were insur- 





gan to publish a series of clandestine pamphlets en- 
titled Les cahiers politiques. 


10 MINISTERE DE L’INFORMATION, “La _ presse 
clandestine en France sous l’occupation allemande 
(1940-44),” Notes documentaires et études, No. 206 
(Dec. 24, 1945), p. 7. A colorful account of conditions 
under which the press worked, supplemented by 
photographs of leading clandestine publishers and 
printers, was written by Jean Cassov, et al., and is 
entitled Jmpriméries clandestines. It was published 
by the artistic review the Pont (Paris, 1945). 


11 MINISTERE DE L’INFORMATION, “‘La press clan- 
destine en France sous l’occupation allemande 
(1940-44),” loc. cit.,pp.6—7. See also Marston BALCH, 
“‘A survey of the Paris daily press from August 1944 
to August 1945,” a mimeographed publication for 
the United States Office of War Information (Paris, 
1945). Although concerned with postliberation 
papers, this survey takes note of those journals 
which were previously published underground. Less 
valuable is the pamphlet by Georges P1quEt, “La vie 
secréte dela résistance: presse clandestine,” Collection 
révélations: petite encyclopédie de la résistance (Paris 
1945). 
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mountable. The clandestine press was, of 
course, far more concerned with disseminating 
news of Allied victories than with describing 
its own methods of operation. At the same 
time, these newspapers recorded the develop- 
ment of the political thought of the Resistance, 
the conditions under which its members worked, 
and the economic problems which confronted 
the French during these years. 

It is not easy to find satisfactory files of the 
clandestine press, for even the offices of the 
newspapers themselves do not always have 
complete sets of their issues.” Three libraries 
in Paris, Bibliothéque de la Ministére de |’In- 
formation, Bibliothéque Nationale, and Ar- 
chives Nationales, have noteworthy collections. 
All of them, however, are inadequate for the 
earlier years, and only a few issues prior to 
December 1941 can be found there. Since the 
printing presses of the Resistance were scattered 
throughout France, a representative collection 
of newspapers will not be available until a 
search has been made in all the departments. 

Literary and political journals were also 
published by the French underground press, al- 
though they never attained the circulation of 
the newspapers. The most important periodical 
was founded in September 1942 by the National 
Committee of Writers, under the auspices of 
the Front National, a pro-Communist group. 
Its publication, Les lettres frangaises, grew, be- 
fore liberation, from a mimeographed sheet de- 
voted almost entirely to political propaganda 
to an eight-page cultural journal."3 Les lettres 
frangaises, however, was not alone; and, after 
February 1942, in the southern part of France, 
it had a counterpart in Les étoiles, edited by 
Louis Aragon and other leftist intellectuals. Of 
the seventy-five periodicals published in Paris 
after liberation, approximately a dozen were 
direct descendants of clandestine reviews, and, 
of course, this figure represents only a fraction 
of those printed during the occupation."4 


” Libération, for example, made a photostat col- 
lection of its clandestine issues early in 1945, but at 
that time there were several gaps in its file. 


"3 Among its leading contributors were Claude 
Morgan, Paul Eluard, Pierre Bonard, Albert Camus, 
Elsa Triolet, Georges Adam, Frangvis Mauriac, and 
Jean-Paul Sartre. Some of these men, notably 
Mauriac, Sartre, and Camus, stopped contributing 
after liberation, as the review became more dis- 
tinctly communist in its point of view. 


™ Otis FELLows, “The Paris periodical press, a 
checklist (August 1944 to August 1945).” This is a 
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Pamphlets and broadsides against Germany 
and the Vichy government likewise came from 
the presses of the resistance movement. These 
usually appeared on national holidays, such as 
July 14 or November 11, the observance of 
which was forbidden during the occupation. 
These tracts were almost exclusively patriotic 
appeals and, like all other publications of the 
underground, were printed locally in various 
parts of France. As yet no significant collection 
of them has been made—perhaps because they 
are less important as sources than are other 
types of clandestine documents. 

The literary efforts of the Resistance—as dis- 
tinguished from the propaganda pamphlets— 
mark a renaissance in French letters which is 
only gradually winning recognition abroad. 
These works, moreover, shed a very revealing 
light upon the mentality of the members of the 
Resistance. A few efforts have been made to 
analyze the relation between the political and 
literary aspects of the underground, but as yet 
this important subject remains almost entirely 
unexplored.'5 

The most famous publisher of the resistance 
literature was the Editions de Minuit. Writing 
under pseudonyms, such currently popular au- 








mimeographed publication of the United States 
Office of War Information (Paris, 1945). 


The French Press and Information Service, 
New York, has a mimeographed collection of sources 
entitled “La culture francaise sous l’occupation: la 
résistance des intellectuels’” (New York, 1944) and 
two other compilations containing excerpts from the 
literary work of the period: La résistance et la renais- 
sance francaise and La libération de la pensée fran- 
caise: Alger-Paris, 1943-1944 (both New York, 
1944). A number of selected clandestine writings are 
collected in La république du silence, edited by A. J. 
LIEBLING and E. J. SHEFFER (New York, 1946), 
which is intended as a college text for French 
classes. 


*6The two persons who began this venture were 
Jean Bruller (“Vercors”), an artist who became a 
writer during the occupation, and Yvonne Des- 
vignes (“Yvonne Parof’’). They began their enter- 
prise in Paris in December 1941 and published their 
first volume early in 1942. The best account is by 
Jacques DEBRU-BRIDEL, editor of Front National, 
entitled Les Editions de Minuit: historique (Paris, 
1945). Other sources are: Emile HEenruot, “Publié 
par les patriotes,” Le Monde (Feb. 7, 1945); Fran- 
cois VERNY, “The silence is broken,” Tricolor, IV, 
No. 5 (1944); and Justin O’BrrENn, “Those who re- 
mained faithful to old dreams,” New York Times 
Magazine (Mar. 4, 1945). 
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thors as Claude Aveline, Jacques Débru-Bridel, 
Francois Mauriac, Paul Eluard, Elsa Triolet, 
Claude Morgan, Léon Motchand, and Louis 
Aragon published ‘n this leading underground 
press. During the three years of its existence, 
the editors printed over a score of volumes of 
poetry, short stories, and essays, all of which, of 
course, were heavily charged with anti-German 
sentiment. Likewise important as a source of 
clandestine literature was the Bibliothéque 
Frangaise, which from 1943 to 1945 published 
fifteen volumes. Some of its contributors, such 
as Louis Aragon and Elsa Triolet, had already 
written for the Editions de Minuit; others, 
notably Gabriel Péri, had no connection with 
the Editions de Minuit.*7 After liberation these 
volumes immediately became collectors’ items, 
one—to this writer’s knowledge—selling for 
25,000 francs. As a result, they are not readily 
available either in libraries or in bookstores. A 
limited edition of a few of these works was 
printed on a subscription basis in 1945. Fortu- 
nately, some of these writings are now appear- 
ing either as reprints brought out by the 
original publishers or in other editions. When 
the current paper shortage is eased, additional 
reprints will undoubtedly be made. Moreover, 
a number of works are appearing which either 
were written during the occupation or are based 
on personal experiences of those years. For ex- 
ample, the description that forms the back- 
ground of Louis Aragon’s Servitude et grandeur 
des francais: scénes des années terribles (Paris, 
1945) will be useful to historians, and many of 
the postliberation publications of the Editions 
de Minuit likewise fall within this category.** 
A movement as heavily dependent upon 
individual heroism as was the Resistance has 
naturally inspired many memoirs. Among the 
more significant of these is the admittedly in- 
complete record by Maxime Blocq-Mascart, a 
leader in the important resistance group, Organ- 


17 Except for casual references in CAssovu’s ac- 
count, very little has been written on this group. 


*8 Paul Ecvarn’s Au rendez-vous allemand (Paris, 
1945) is anenlarged edition of his clandestine Poésie 
et vérilé (Paris, 1942). Jean BRULLER (“Vercors”) in 
Chroniques de minuit (Paris, 1945) continues to 
draw on his experiences during the occupation, when 
he published Le silence de la mer (Paris, 1942) and 
La marche é Vétoile (Paris, 1943). The sketches of 
Emmanuel d’Astier, Sept jours (Paris, 1945), are 
likewise based on personal contact with the Resist- 
ance. 
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isation Civile et Militaire (O.C.M.).°° Much 
more personal is the journal written by Jean 
Galtier-Bossiére.?° Jewish prisoners were herded 
into the infamous camp at Compiégne, and its 
horrors are described by one of its survivors, 
Jean-Jacques Bernard, playwright and critic, in 
Le camp de la mort lente (Compiégne, 1941-42) 2 
Among those who were more fortunate were 
Madeleine Gex Le Verrier, former editor of 
L’Europe Nouvelle, whe escaped from France 
in 1941 and subsequently wrote her account,” 
and Camille Jean Fernand-Laurent, former 
deputy of the conservative Fédération Républi- 
caine, who published his memoirs after his 
escape in 1942.73 One of the more reliable ac- 
counts from the untrustworthy realm of espio- 
nage which is enjoying considerable popularity 
on Parisian bookstands is by Gilbert Renault, 
an agent for General de Gaulle.?4 

Even though the resistance movement was 
widespread within France, it had no expectation 
that it alone could free the country, and a large 
part of the energies of the underground was di- 
rected to assisting the forces under General de 
Gaulle in London and later in Algiers. Among 
the publications of the Free French a few rank 
as original sources on the Resistance. The 
Journal officiel, which began to appear in Lon- 
don in January 1941, is of little value. But the 
supplement, Débats de l’assemblée consultative, 
which reported discussions of the assembly that 
first met in Algiers in June 1943, is rich in ma- 
terials. Not only did many resistance leaders 
come out of France to take part in the work of 
this body but many of its sessions dealt with 
conditions in the mother-country and with the 
nature of the future government in Paris.*> At 


19 Chroniques de la résistance: suivies d’études pour 
une nouvelle révolution francaise par les groupes de 
V’0.C.M. (Paris, 1945). The last half of this book 
contains a statement of the political and economic 
aims of the O.C.M. The author is also assistant 
secretary of the Comité Général du Travail and a 
leader of the C.N.R. 

20 Mon journal pendant l’ occupation (Paris, 1945). 

21 Paris, 1945. 

= Une francaise dans la tourmente (Paris, 1944). 

23 Un peuple ressuscite (New York, 1943). 


24 Mémoires d’un agent secret de la France libre 
(Paris, 1945). 


2s The Journal officiel de la France libre (January 
20, 1941—July 14, 1942) became the Journal officiel 
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the same time, the Algerian committee expanded 
its information services which had been estab- 
lished in September 1941 in London. Thanks to 
the Direction des Services Extérieures of the 
Commissariat de |’ Information a large quantity 
of miscellaneous mimeographed material ap- 
peared, much of which has to do with the Re- 
sistance.2° Even more important is the Courrier 
de France, the semimonthly publication of the 
Comité Nationale a |’Intérieur, which first ap- 
peared on January 1, 1942. Since this part of 
the Algerian government had charge of relations 
with the resistance movement, the mimeo- 
graphed reports are filled with accounts of occu- 
pied France, reprints from clandestine journals, 
and interviews with underground leaders. In 
September 1943 the French Mission of Infor- 
mation in London began a semimonthly pub- 
lication, Report from France, which reproduced 
clandestine writings from within France. All 
these materials are more than mere propaganda, 
but they nevertheless were prepared by persons 
whose future depended upon winning the war. 
No one should expect them to be complete or 
unbiased. 

In the early years of the German occupation, 
as soon as it became clear that not all of France 
was going to accept Nazi domination, there ap- 
peared several journalistic reports on condi- 
tions in the occupied zone, of which Thomas 
Kernan’s France on Berlin time (New York, 
1941) is a good example. But these works barely 
touched upon the Resistance, and such informa- 
tion of this nature as was available usually came 
from publications of the Free French of General 
de Gaulle. The nerve center was naturally Lon- 
don, from which the dozens of periodicals in 
the United States, Canada, South Africa, 
Syria, India, and Australia received most of 
their information. In London only two reviews, 
La France libre and Entente, were scholarly 


de la France combattante (August 1, 1942—August 
10, 1943). Meanwhile the Journal officiel de la répub- 
lique francaise began to appear on June 10, 1943 in 
Algiers and continued until the establishment of the 
provisional government in Paris after liberation. 
Only the Algiers journal has the supplementary vol- 
umes of debates. 


26 Published without title, these sheets contain 
both propaganda and statistical information con- 
cerning occupied and Vichy France. The French 
Press and Information Service in New York City 
has, to the knowledge of the author, the only set 
in the United States. 


enough to have value for those studying the 
resistance.27 The rest of the publications— 
with the exception of Problémes francais, 
printed in Beyrouth—*8 were so exclusively de- 
voted to propaganda that their value is extreme- 
ly limited for purposes of research. 

Except for a pamphlet by André Morize, 
which the Free France chapter of Boston spon- 
sored in 1943,?? nothing of a general nature on 
the Resistance was available during the early 
years of the movement. Then, in 1944, a British 
journalist, Maurice Edeleman, wrote on the 
Algerian situation in 1942—43,3° and a French 
journalist, André Girard, described the under- 
ground on the basis of his liaison work between 
London and resistance groups.3! Of course, the 
drama of the armed forces within France at- 
tracted many writers, and the liberation of 
Paris or the activities of the maquis elsewhere 
in France have been the subject of numerous 
works.3? Quite naturally, some of the leaders 
of local resistance organizations have attempted 
to write a history of the group with which they 
were connected. For example, the head of 
Mouvement Lorraine, Nicolas Hébam, recently 
published Quatre années de lutte clandestine en 
Lorraine (Nancy, 1946), which should serve as 
a guide to others who wish to write regional 
accounts.33 


27 La France libre appeared monthly beginning in 
November 1940, while Entente was launched early in 
1942 as an occasional magazine and became a 
monthly in September of that year. 


28 It began appearing shortly after Syria was cap- 
tured from the Vichy forces in July 1941 and consist- 
ed of ten issues a year, each devoted to questions of 
the occupation, anti-German activities, or the fu- 
ture of France. 


29 Résistance: France, 1940-1943, trans. Helen J. 
HUvEBENER (Boston, 1943). 


3° France, the birth of the Fourth Republic (Lon- 
don, 1944). 
3t Bataille secréte en France (New York, 1944). 


32 A highly journalistic account of the liberation 
of Paris is Georges Le FEvRE, Et Paris se libéra 
(Paris, 1945), while a more solid account is Raymond 
Massiet’s La préparation de V’insurrection et la ba- 
taille de Paris (avec les documents officiels de letat- 
major clandestin des F.F.I.) (Paris, 1945). The es- 
sayist and art historian, Raymond EcHSsOLIER, has 
published one of the better works on the maquis en- 
titled Maquis de Gasvogne (Geneva, 1945). 


33 Other examples of this type are Denis Dav- 
TIN’s Historique du premier mouvement de la résis- 
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The best historical study of the Resistance as 
a whole has been prepared under the direction 
of the Commission d’Histoire de l|’Occupation 
and is due for publication by the ministry of 
information in the near future. Although brief 
and by no means comprehensive, this account 
is particularly valuable for its information on 
the origins of the movement during 1940-41.34 
Already in print is the very helpful little work 
by Lucie Aubrac, herself an ardent member of 
the Resistance, entitled La résistance (naissance 
et organisation) .35 An effort to analyze the place 
of the Resistance in French history has been 
made by a former professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse, André Hauriou, in his Vers 
une doctrine de la résistance: le soctalisme 
humaniste.*° 


tance francaise (Paris, 1945) and George MILLaR’s 
Waiting in the night (New York, 1946). Dautin was 
a leader of the Bataillons de la Mort while Millar 
helped to organize the magquis. 


34In its first manuscript form (a copy is in the 
possession of the writer) the study is only 25,000 
words long. 


35 Paris, 1945. 


36 Paris, 1944. 
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But aside from these few volumes there is no 
study which gives more than a glimpse into the 
resistance movement as it developed during the 
occupation. 

At this early date no one can possibly deter- 
mine the place which studies of the Resistance 
will occupy in the historiography of France. To 
some extent, no doubt, the movement will claim 
attention of scholars to the degree that it re- 
mains a subject of controversy in French 
thought and politics. Since the role of the po- 
litical parties during these years is far from clear 
and since the ideals of the Resistance are sub- 
ject to bitter debate—to mention only two cur- 
rent issues connected with this period—there is 
every reason to believe that the resistance 
movement will receive more and more con- 
sideration. In the last analysis, the study of the 
Resistance is linked with the fate of the Fourth 
Republic. If that regime, which the under- 
ground movement fathered, is successful in re- 
storing to France the vigor and power which the 
country has lost in recent times, then its origins 
will be of paramount interest to students of the 
Republic. But if it should fail, research on the 
Resistance will be only the investigation of 
another lost cause. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Theory and practice in historical study: a report of 
the committee on historiography. (‘Bulletin,” 
No. 54.) New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1946. Pp. 177. Paper, $1.75. 

This is the report of a committee of the Social 
Science Research Council, appointed as the re- 
sult of a preliminary discussion held in New 
York City in the fall of 1942. The committee was 
composed of Charles A. Beard, Shephard B. 
Clough, Thomas C. Cochran, Louis Gottschalk, 
Jeannette P. Nichols, Richard H. Shryock, Al- 
fred Vagts, and Merle Curti, chairman. Theirs 
is not a unified and inclusive report but a series 
of essays followed by a series of ‘“‘propositions” 
on which the committee was agreed, with the 
exception of Beard and Vagts, who record in a 
footnote their unwillingness to make use of the 
term “‘cause”’ in historical writing. The report 
ends with a very useful selective reading list on 
historiography and the philosophy of history, 
prepared by Ronald Thompson. 

It is evident from the brief foreword con- 
tributed by Curti that the committee had some 
lively discussions and that it consulted many 
historians, philosophers, and social scientists, 
amassing in the process much written material 
not here reproduced. One hopes that, if the com- 
mittee plans to make no further use of this ma- 
terial, it will see that its accumulated papers are 
duly placed on deposit in some public collection 
where they can eventually be consulted. 

The first chapter, ‘“‘Grounds for a reconsider- 
ation of historiography,”’ by Beard, serves as a 
general introduction for the report. The author 
complains that, although on occasion everyone 
concerned with human affairs appeals to history, 
there is little indication that they make much 
use of the output of trained historians. He 
makes a distinction among the three main uses 
of that ambiguous term, “history,” that is, his- 
tory-as-actuality, history-as-record, and written 
history. He concludes that the quality of ‘“writ- 
ten history” must be greatly improved if his- 
torians and social scientists are really to influ- 
ence the actions of their fellow-men and appeals 
to the profession to reconsider the fundamentals 
of “what do we do now and how.” 

In the second chapter, John Herman Ran- 


dall, Jr., and George Haines IV review ‘‘Con- 
trolling assumptions in the practice of American 
historians.” The main theme of their work is 
that, although the first generation of ‘‘scien- 
tific” professional historians in America (which 
they date from the founding of seminar work 
under H. B. Adams at Johns Hopkins in 1876) 
protested that they merely recorded “what 
really happened” and let the facts thus recorded 
serve as their own interpretation, they were in 
fact interpreters—“generalizers’—and _ that 
these pioneer historians were controlled by two 
main assumptions arising from their environ- 
ment. These were, first, unilinear evolution 
(“progress”) with special emphasis on the 
growth of Anglo-Saxon political institutions 
from a Teutonic “germ” and, second, the im- 
perative need of making academic history a 
scholarly and scientific discipline in order that 
it might gain academic respectability, with suit- 
able chairs and a due place in the curriculum. 
This is a clearly written and interesting essay, 
which should gain acceptance from all but the 
most devout believers in history wie es eigenilich 
gewesen. 

Howard K. Beale contributes as the third 
chapter an essay on “‘What historians have said 
about the causes of the Civil War.”’ Without at- 
tempting to be exhaustive in the sense of a mon- 
ographic study, he surveys the main interpreta- 
tions of the outbreak of the American Civil War 
from the earliest writers to the present and finds 
that there is a very wide divergence indeed 
among historians of the subject. All the major 
interpretations, including the ‘‘economic” one 
and the recently developed thesis of a ‘‘repressi- 
ble’’ conflict, he finds among the older historians 
and, indeed, often among those who wrote be- 
fore 1860. Nevertheless, in spite of this lack of 
agreement among historians, Beale is not will- 
ing to take the position that there is no cumu- 
lative approach to historical “truth” in this 
matter. He believes that our present awareness 
of the impossibility of the historian’s attaining 
“objectivity”’ in the simple sense that word had 
for the school of Ranke and that our increasing 
willingness to make explicit to the reader the 
philosophy of life with which we start will help 
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the reader to attain something like an objectiv- 
ity of his own. 

In chapter iv, Beard and Sydney Hook col- 
laborate on some problems of terminology in his- 
torical writing, Hook contributing a sort of 
glossary of terms like “analogy,” “cause,” 
“chance,” “change,” and other words often 
used uncritically by historians. Hook is a philos- 
opher long familiar with historical problems, 
and his contribution is one of the liveliest in the 
volume. Here, one gathers, the committee found 
professional opinion at its most varied, and they 
seem to have turned over the glossary to Hook 
in despair of getting complete agreement for a 
joint work. This is natural enough, for the phi- 
losophers themselves have never been able to 
agree in such matters. To use again James’s per- 
haps too-worn distinction, Hook is a tough- 
minded philosopher as opposed to the tender- 
minded (though he is, of course, no innocent 
materialist or positivist); and, since most his- 
torians in America are good children of the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment, it seems 
likely that a substantial majority of them would 
accept in general Hook’s position. At any rate, 
it is good to have this explicit treatment of 
terms which we are all tempted to use too 
loosely. 

Finally, the report comes to twenty-one 
“propositions”—basic premises defining his- 
tory-as-actuality, written history, history-as- 
record, and the basic role of the historian. It 
warns against the dangers of concepts like 
“cause” and “law” in history but comes out 
clearly in favor of the attempt to “interpret” or 
“understand” the past in ways that will make 
written history not a “‘science’”’ on the model of 
a natural science like physics or chemistry but 
at least a cumulative body of knowledge useful 
as a guide in solving our present problems of hu- 
man relations. 

There is, then, a unity in this report, in spite 
of what seems at first sight its somewhat scrap- 
py makeup. The committee, though not deny- 
ing the great achievements of the pioneers of 
“scientific” history in this country, believe that 
it is no longer profitable for historians to claim 
that they merely record facts in an objective or- 
der determined by inductive logic. The com- 
mittee is fully aware of the pitfalls and the ob- 
stacles in the way of making the writing of his- 
tory an instrument for the intelligent control of 
the future by making it a systematic (and really 
“scientific’”’) study of the uniformities of human 
behavior. But they believe the attempt should 
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be made. Their position is, of course, quite in 
the tradition of the pioneers. Had they gone 
over to dogma, prophesying, consolation, or de- 
spair, to any recipe for a ready-made faith, then, 
indeed, they would have made a break with the 
past of historical writing in America. 


CRANE BRINTON 
Harvard University 


The Germans in history. By PRINCE HuBERTUS 
zu LOEWENSTEIN. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 584. $5.00. 


The German people: a social portrait to 1914. By 
RosBert H. Lowi, professor of anthropol- 
ogy, University of California. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1945. Pp. 143. $1.75. 


Hammer or anvil: the story of the German working- 
class movement. By EVELYN ANDERSON. Lon- 
don: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1945. Pp. 207. 


It is scarcely worth while to attempt a com- 
parison of these three books. The only point of 
contact lies in their ultimate common concern 
with the problem of why or how Germany be- 
came National Socialist. Each book approaches 
the subject by way of its own particular inter- 
ests, materials, and methods; and, while each 
has its own conception of German history and 
character, the analysis of the similarities and 
differences in these conceptions would not pro- 
vide an adequate review. 

The Germans in history should not be given 
serious, scholarly consideration. The author 
covers two thousand years of history in five 
hundred pages without offering anything new 
in the way of a synthesis or interpretation. He 
has read some of the important sources and a 
few of the monographs; but his knowledge of 
both types of materials is spotty, and in the 
field of monographic literature it is quite inade- 
quate. The author’s thirty-two pages of bibliog- 
raphy indicate the fundamental weakness of the 
entire book: the bibliography contains the 
names of some essential sources, omits those of 
others equally important; it lists some excellent 
monographs, many that are out of date, many 
insignificant ones, and omits many of the most 
important. The works most frequently cited in 
the last chapters are those by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and the other important source for these 
sections consists of the experiences of the author 
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himself from his childhood to the present. The 
personal pronoun recurs so frequently in these 
chapters that one is reminded of the aristo- 
cratic assumptions and methods of historiog- 
raphy of an earlier age. 

The author develops a thesis about the in- 
fluence of the Guelph and the Ghibelline tradi- 
tions in German history. The Guelph tradition 
is bad, the core of it consisting of the forces 
which culminated in nationalism, intellectual 
and spiritual isolation, and the trend toward 
foreign conquest and domination. The Ghibel- 
line tradition, so the author finds, aims at the 
opposite, that is, international participation and 
co-operation, the recognition of the many ties 
between the German people and the rest of the 
world, federalism, and world unity. The author 
writes the history of Germany’s relations with 
Europe. When the Ghibelline tradition is 
strong, Germany and the rest of Europe are 
peaceful, happy, prosperous, and creative; when 
the Guelph tradition predominates, the con- 
trary is true. He has faith in the final outcome, 
however, for he believes that “man’s progress 
through the ages has been due to his inner cer- 
tainty of a reasonable principle underlying all 
outward events, and of a definite telos, of a free- 
dom more consciously willed toward which his- 
tory is moving” (preface). In another place he 
remarks: 


It is Providence itself which uses human institu- 
tions for the pursuit of its ends. Out of the dialecti- 
cal conflict between Freedom, Reason, and Morality 
on the one side and man’s corrupt nature on the 
other a higher human freedom in a universally or- 
ganized society will eventually be born. From man- 
kind as a species the way leads through tribal and 
national communities to universal commonwealths. 
The many retrograde movements, failures, and de- 
feats cannot and will not impede the final victory of 
the pure idea of humanity under the guidance of 
God’s grace |p. 205]. 


The author places himself in the tradition of 
his heroes, Augustine, Dante, Kant, and Hegel, 
and his book is intended to clarify and to carry 
on their message. He has some difficulty in 
fitting Hegel, to whom he is especially devoted, 
into the Catholic tradition, but he succeeds: 


He [Hegel] not always was able to retain the true 
and right conceptions of the faith which he so val- 
iantly defended. Slips and errors are, in consequence, 
not infrequent. Yet . . . . he has come so close to re- 
vealed and properly and legitimately interpreted 
Truth as any non-theologian ever has. And there is 
sO great a treasure in his works, so much of that 
truth for which he searched, that it seems decidedly 
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worthwhile and certainly licit to “baptize” them 
[p. 236]. 


So the Prince baptizes Hegel and hopes to write 
a monograph on “Hegel’s Christian heritage” 
(p. 227). 

The reader will already have anticipated the 
author’s view on the relation between liberal- 
ism and totalitarianism. The totalitarian state 
is the “ultimate product” of the “liberal, ag- 
nostic state” (pp. 502-3), and both “reveal 
themselves as anarchy, not order, as anti-his- 
toric and thereby anti-Christian and antihu- 
man’”’ (p. 503). The author upholds against these 
forces the social ideals of Bishop Ketteler and 
especially those of Pope Leo XIII and his suc- 
cessors. He was active in Germany in support 
of the Weimar Republic and Stresemann’s for- 
eign policy, and he shares exile with very few 
of his class because of this devotion. 

One can esteem an author for the honesty 
and sincerity of his beliefs even while disagree- 
ing with his basic theses. It is more difficult to 
condone loose workmanship. The book contains 
a vast amount of detail which has little or no 
relation to the thesis. The line of argument is 
muddled; the reader wonders why this part was 
included or that part expounded; he looks for 
elaboration of a point and is all too frequently 
plunged into a morass of more facts about irrele- 
vant things. The work must be labeled a well- 
intentioned failure. 

The little volume by Professor Lowie is to be 
followed by a study of the period since rgr4. It 
may be read in an evening, for much of it can be 
skipped by any historian acquainted with the 
chapters about Germany in an average college 
textbook on modern European history. The au- 
thor claims to ‘speak throughout as an anthro- 
pologist” (preface), but this reader found noth- 
ing original in the book and cannot recommend 
the essay either for method or for material as a 
contribution to knowledge. The author states 
that his views about the essential characteristics 
of the German people, based, as he says, mainly 
upon a contrast with peoples of the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, have developed over many 
years of close acquaintance with them and their 
literature. It is the reviewer’s opinion that the 
subject needs to be examined much more thor- 
oughly with the study of a much wider range of 
evidence and with a more complicated method. 
Institutional and political materials need to be 
explored, as well as the social and literary ones 
which to a very limited extent the author main- 
ly uses. Anyone interested in learning from this 
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Eastern European countries up to 1918 and the 
latter covering the period since the first World 
War. Each of the two sections opens with an in- 
troductory chapter by E. C. Helmreich on in- 
ternational relations, and in the earlier period 
Hans Kohn discusses Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. In both sections Professor Roucek has 
written the chapters on Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania; and 
in the second section, the one on Hungary. The 
chapters on Poland were contributed by W. J. 
Ehrenpreis and M. Kridl, on Finland and the 
Baltic states by T. V. Kalijarvi, and on Greece 
and Turkey by K. A. Doukas. F. A. Cave pre- 
pared the material on Soviet Russia and on the 
German and Russian occupations of Eastern 
Europe in the second World War. There are 
concluding chapters by Feliks Gross on the gov- 
ernments-in-exile and their postwar plans, by 
Ernest Sturc on economic problems, and by 
Roucek on “Russia over Central-Eastern 
Europe.” 

In his preface the editor sets his problem in 
a summary of his views, which he has developed 
elsewhere at greater length (‘“‘Misapprehensions 
about Central-Eastern Europe in Anglo-Saxon 
historiography,” Bulletin of the Polish Institute 
of Arts and Sciences in America, II [1943-44], 
353-70; and “American misconceptions about 
Central-Eastern Europe,” Ukrainian quarterly, 
I, No. 4 [1945], 342-50), regarding alleged prej- 
udices of ‘‘Anglo-Saxon”’ historiography. The 
“Anglo-Saxons” have, in Roucek’s view, seri- 
ously neglected and misunderstood a region 
which he considers to be “‘the key to world- 
wide war and peace” and “the real political 
weather pole of the world” (‘“Misapprehen- 
sions,” loc. cit., p. 353). 

This proposition may well be disputed. The 
experts who advised the American delegation at 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 included a 
number of distinguished scholars in the field of 
Eastern Europe. In the generation between the 
two wars many American scholars holding im- 
portant chairs in modern European history— 
Coolidge, Fay, Kerner, Schevill, Lybyer, Schmitt, 
Langer, Harris, and Thomson, to name only a 
few—produced works of serious scholarship on 
Eastern European affairs and trained many 
graduate students. In case these names do not 
all fit Roucek’s category of “Anglo-Saxons,” a 
glance at British historiography should prove 
instructive. Pares, Maynard, the Seton-Wat- 
sons, Macartney, Taylor, Rose, and Sumner, 
among others, have certainly made most dis- 
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tinguished contributions in this field—although 
some of them, perhaps, would prefer to be classi- 
fied as ‘‘Celts” rather than as ‘‘Anglo-Saxons” 
and would thus be removed from the range of 
the barrage directed against their colleagues. 

Roucek makes another point in his preface, 
however, which merits more serious attention, 
This is that in American college history courses 
Western Europe has in general been given em- 
phasis out of proportion to its importance and 
at the expense of Eastern Europe (pp. vii-viii). 
This inequity is doubtless the result of a natural 
tendency to study those countries and regions 
which in the past have been most closely asso- 
ciated with American developments. The neg- 
lect of Far Eastern history is probably due to 
similar causes. As American interests are now 
recognized as being world wide, it follows that 
more attention should be paid to the study of 
such a region as Eastern Europe. It is, then, pri- 
marily as a book destined for the use of college 
students and teachers that this book should be 
judged. 

The most characteristic feature of Eastern 
Europe, and the one which presents the great- 
est difficulties to anyone trying to organize a 
one-volume synthesis, is the superimposition of 
great cultural and political diversity on a region 
which has many common social and economic 
characteristics. The main problem is to distin- 
guish clearly between the social and economic 
forces, which are of greatest long-term impor- 
tance, and the divisive and frequently ephemer- 
al forces of national politics. It cannot be said 
that the volume under consideration has found 
a very satisfactory solution to this problem. 
The main emphasis is on the centrifugal political 
forces, and no more than twenty pages are de- 
voted to the social and economic problems com- 
mon to Eastern Europe. Of the various cultural 
and political movements which have made con- 
siderable headway during the past generation in 
cutting across and “‘spiritualizing’’ the national 
frontiers, even less is heard. As a consequence of 
this approach, most students and many teach- 
ers may only be confirmed in their initial im- 
pression that Eastern Europe is a region which 
can contribute nothing but confusion to Euro- 
pean affairs. For a more integrated interpreta- 
tion of this area the reader may be referred to 
Hugh Seton-Watson’s Eastern Europe between 
the wars, 1918-1941, (Journal, XVIII [1946] 
173-75): 

The volume under review also has other 
drawbacks as a text. While some individual con- 
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tributions, and in particular those of Kohn and 
Helmreich, are stimulating; others appear to 
have been written in some haste and, to judge 
from footnotes and bibliography, with only a 
cursory examination of the available literature. 
Moreover, the volume is lacking in unity and 
resembles a collection of articles assembled from 
one of the standard school encyclopedias rather 
than an integrated effort to interpret the prob- 
lems of Eastern Europe. From the point of view 
of organization, the volume has a number of pe- 
culiarities. Thus, in the period before 1918, 
forty-five pages are given to Poland, forty-two 
to the Balkans, and only twenty-eight to Rus- 
sia. In the postwar period, seventy-eight pages 
are allotted to the Balkans, forty-seven to Po- 
land, and thirty-six to the Soviet Union. Again, 
chapters xxviii and xxix, on the German and 
Russian occupations, deal with material already 
treated, although more briefly, in the chapter 
on international relations (xiv). Some of this 
material, in turn, is discussed for a third time in 
the chapters on individual countries and once 
again in the concluding chapter (xxxii). One 
may also question the advisability of including 
a chapter on Czechoslovakia in the period be- 
fore 1918 in addition to one on Austria-Hun- 
gary, although in the case of Poland it is cer- 
tainly justifiable. 

C. E. BLack 
Princeton University 


Imperial Commonwealth. By Lorp E Ton, fel- 
low of Queen’s College, Oxford. With a fore- 
word by ALLAN NEvins. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1946. Pp. 544. $5.00. 


Lord Elton knows how to write; his book is 
interesting throughout and occasionally bril- 
liant. To cover the history of imperial Britain 
from Henry VII to our own day and to avoid 
the appearance of a textbook is in itself a re- 
markable feat. On the whole, Imperial Com- 
monwealth is the most satisfactory outline of the 
growth of the British Empire thus far written. 

Approximately half the book is devoted to 
the period before 1815 but, since this section in- 
cludes a rather full description of the work of 
Clive and Warren Hastings, to say nothing of 
the American Revolution, the story of colonial 
settlements in this country is necessarily fore- 
shortened. From Napoleon’s day to our own, 
however, the writer has struck a successful bal- 
ance between the development of dominion self- 
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government and an analysis of imperialism, par- 
ticularly as seen in Egypt and South Africa. 

One wishes that Lord Elton were somewhat 
less partisan. True, in rather typical British 
fashion, he avoids extreme flamboyancy and is 
careful in phraseology; he is willing to make al- 
lowances for differences in viewpoint and de- 
sires to appear impartial. Nevertheless, Britain, 
by inference, always emerges from these pages 
somewhat too pure in purpose and too moralistic 
in tone. Thus, in dealing with Warren Hastings, 
he writes: ‘‘If the British had not become con- 
scious that their power in the East must rest 
henceforth upon a new moral principle, if they 
had not begun, haltingly at first, to put that 
principle into practice, their empire would now 
have gone the way of all other empires” (p. 
297). One wonders somewhat at this. After all, 
Hastings ultimately was acquitted, and his old 
age was quite serene, replete with honors. Was 
the great moral principle at stake the mere fact 
of his trial? Thus, again, in writing of Cecil 
Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain, all ameliorat- 
ing circumstances which might exculpate them 
from censure are fully stressed, but those facts 
which mar the reputation of these two imperial- 
ists are lightly glided over. And one more illus- 
tration of this attitude of mind. Of the excellent 
results of indirect rule in Nigeria and of Sir 
Frederick Lugard’s career there is a full account; 
but of the wretched treatment of the Masai in 
Kenya Colony, displaced from their tribal lands 
by greedy coffee tycoons, there is not a word. 

To mention these facts is not to impute de- 
ception to Lord Elton. The presumption is that 
he drew his information mainly from secondary 
sources and is ignorant of certain unsavory and 
unpleasant facts of imperial history. If only he 
knew more about the Empire, he would give a 
more impartial résumé of it. 

It is unfortunate that a book so excellent 
should suffer from a fault like this. If its major 
purpose is to inform public opinion in the United 
States, as one may infer from the author’s pref- 
ace, this would have been more successfully ac- 
complished if the author had been more bal- 
anced in his judgments. 

WALTER P. HALL 
Princeton University 


A history of Europe from the Reformation to the 
present day. By FERDINAND SCHEVILL, pro- 
fessor emeritus of modern history in the Uni- 
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Eastern European countries up to 1918 and the 
latter covering the period since the first World 
War. Each of the two sections opens with an in- 
troductory chapter by E. C. Helmreich on in- 
ternational relations, and in the earlier period 
Hans Kohn discusses Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. In both sections Professor Roucek has 
written the chapters on Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania; and 
in the second section, the one on Hungary. The 
chapters on Poland were contributed by W. J. 
Ehrenpreis and M. Kridl, on Finland and the 
Baltic states by T. V. Kalijarvi, and on Greece 
and Turkey by K. A. Doukas. F. A. Cave pre- 
pared the material on Soviet Russia and on the 
German and Russian occupations of Eastern 
Europe in the second World War. There are 
concluding chapters by Feliks Gross on the gov- 
ernments-in-exile and their postwar plans, by 
Ernest Sturc on economic problems, and by 
Roucek on “Russia over Central-Eastern 
Europe.” 

In his preface the editor sets his problem in 
a summary of his views, which he has developed 
elsewhere at greater length (““Misapprehensions 
about Central-Eastern Europe in Anglo-Saxon 
historiography,” Bulletin of the Polish Institute 
of Arts and Sciences in America, II [1943-44], 
353-70; and “American misconceptions about 
Central-Eastern Europe,” Ukrainian quarterly, 
I, No. 4 [1945], 342-50), regarding alleged prej- 
udices of Anglo-Saxon” historiography. The 
“Anglo-Saxons” have, in Roucek’s view, seri- 
ously neglected and misunderstood a region 
which he considers to be “the key to world- 
wide war and peace” and “the real political 
weather pole of the world” (‘‘Misapprehen- 
sions,” loc. cit., p. 353). 

This proposition may well be disputed. The 
experts who advised the American delegation at 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 included a 
number of distinguished scholars in the field of 
Eastern Europe. In the generation between the 
two wars many American scholars holding im- 
portant chairs in modern European history— 
Coolidge, Fay, Kerner, Schevill, Lybyer, Schmitt, 
Langer, Harris, and Thomson, to name only a 
few—produced works of serious scholarship on 
Eastern European affairs and trained many 
graduate students. In case these names do not 
all fit Roucek’s category of “Anglo-Saxons,” a 
glance at British historiography should prove 
instructive. Pares, Maynard, the Seton-Wat- 
sons, Macartney, Taylor, Rose, and Sumner, 
among others, have certainly made most dis- 
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tinguished contributions in this field—although 
some of them, perhaps, would prefer to be classi- 
fied as “Celts” rather than as “Anglo-Saxons” 
and would thus be removed from the range of 
the barrage directed against their colleagues. 

Roucek makes another point in his preface, 
however, which merits more serious attention. 
This is that in American college history courses 
Western Europe has in general been given em- 
phasis out of proportion to its importance and 
at the expense of Eastern Europe (pp. vii-viii), 
This inequity is doubtless the result of a natural 
tendency to study those countries and regions 
which in the past have been most closely asso- 
ciated with American developments. The neg- 
lect of Far Eastern history is probably due to 
similar causes. As American interests are now 
recognized as being world wide, it follows that 
more attention should be paid to the study of 
such a region as Eastern Europe. It is, then, pri- 
marily as a book destined for the use of college 
students and teachers that this book should be 
judged. 

The most characteristic feature of Eastern 
Europe, and the one which presents the great- 
est difficulties to anyone trying to organize a 
one-volume synthesis, is the superimposition of 
great cultural and political diversity on a region 
which has many common social and economic 
characteristics. The main problem is to distin- 
guish clearly between the social and economic 
forces, which are of greatest long-term impor- 
tance, and the divisive and frequently ephemer- 
al forces of national politics. It cannot be said 
that the volume under consideration has found 
a very satisfactory solution to this problem. 
The main emphasis is on the centrifugal political 
forces, and no more than twenty pages are de- 
voted to the social and economic problems com- 
mon to Eastern Europe. Of the various cultural 
and political movements which have made con- 
siderable headway during the past generation in 
cutting across and “‘spiritualizing”’ the national 
frontiers, even less is heard. As a consequence of 
this approach, most students and many teach- 
ers may only be confirmed in their initial im- 
pression that Eastern Europe is a region which 
can contribute nothing but confusion to Euro- 
pean affairs. For a more integrated interpreta- 
tion of this area the reader may be referred to 
Hugh Seton-Watson’s Eastern Europe between 
the wars, 1918-1941, (Journal, XVIII [1946] 
173-75). 

The volume under review also has other 
drawbacks as a text. While some individual con- 
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tributions, and in particular those of Kohn and 
Helmreich, are stimulating; others appear to 
have been written in some haste and, to judge 
from footnotes and bibliography, with only a 
cursory examination of the available literature. 
Moreover, the volume is lacking in unity and 
resembles a collection of articles assembled from 
one of the standard school encyclopedias rather 
than an integrated effort to interpret the prob- 
lems of Eastern Europe. From the point of view 
of organization, the volume has a number of pe- 
culiarities. Thus, in the period before 1918, 
forty-five pages are given to Poland, forty-two 
to the Balkans, and only twenty-eight to Rus- 
sia. In the postwar period, seventy-eight pages 
are allotted to the Balkans, forty-seven to Po- 
land, and thirty-six to the Soviet Union. Again, 
chapters xxviii and xxix, on the German and 
Russian occupations, deal with material already 
treated, although more briefly, in the chapter 
on international relations (xiv). Some of this 
material, in turn, is discussed for a third time in 
the chapters on individual countries and once 
again in the concluding chapter (xxxii). One 
may also question the advisability of including 
a chapter on Czechoslovakia in the period be- 
fore 1918 in addition to one on Austria~-Hun- 
gary, although in the case of Poland it is cer- 
tainly justifiable. 

C. E. BLack 
Princeton University 


Imperial Commonwealth. By Lorp ELtTon, fel- 
low of Queen’s College, Oxford. With a fore- 
word by ALLAN NEvins. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1946. Pp. 544. $5.00. 


Lord Elton knows how to write; his book is 
interesting throughout and occasionally bril- 
liant. To cover the history of imperial Britain 
from Henry VII to our own day and to avoid 
the appearance of a textbook is in itself a re- 
markable feat. On the whole, Imperial Com- 
monwealth is the most satisfactory outline of the 
growth of the British Empire thus far written. 

Approximately half the book is devoted to 
the period before 1815 but, since this section in- 
cludes a rather full description of the work of 
Clive and Warren Hastings, to say nothing of 
the American Revolution, the story of colonial 
settlements in this country is necessarily fore- 
shortened. From Napoleon’s day to our own, 
however, the writer has struck a successful bal- 
ance between the development of dominion self- 


government and an analysis of imperialism, par- 
ticularly as seen in Egypt and South Africa. 

One wishes that Lord Elton were somewhat 
less partisan. True, in rather typical British 
fashion, he avoids extreme flamboyancy and is 
careful in phraseology; he is willing to make al- 
lowances for differences in viewpoint and de- 
sires to appear impartial. Nevertheless, Britain, 
by inference, always emerges from these pages 
somewhat too pure in purpose and too moralistic 
in tone. Thus, in dealing with Warren Hastings, 
he writes: ‘‘If the British had not become con- 
scious that their power in the East must rest 
henceforth upon a new moral principle, if they 
had not begun, haltingly at first, to put that 
principle into practice, their empire would now 
have gone the way of all other empires” (p. 
297). One wonders somewhat at this. After all, 
Hastings ultimately was acquitted, and his old 
age was quite serene, replete with honors. Was 
the great moral principle at stake the mere fact 
of his trial? Thus, again, in writing of Cecil 
Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain, all ameliorat- 
ing circumstances which might exculpate them 
from censure are fully stressed, but those facts 
which mar the reputation of these two imperial- 
ists are lightly glided over. And one more illus- 
tration of this attitude of mind. Of the excellent 
results of indirect rule in Nigeria and of Sir 
Frederick Lugard’s career there is a full account; 
but of the wretched treatment of the Masai in 
Kenya Colony, displaced from their tribal lands 
by greedy coffee tycoons, there is not a word. 

To mention these facts is not to impute de- 
ception to Lord Elton. The presumption is that 
he drew his information mainly from secondary 
sources and is ignorant of certain unsavory and 
unpleasant facts of imperial history. If only he 
knew more about the Empire, he would give a 
more impartial résumé of it. 

It is unfortunate that a book so excellent 
should suffer from a fault like this. If its major 
purpose is to inform public opinion in the United 
States, as one may infer from the author’s pref- 
ace, this would have been more successfully ac- 
complished if the author had been more bal- 
anced in his judgments. 


WALTER P. HALL 
Princeton University 


A history of Europe from the Reformation to the 
present day. By FERDINAND SCHEVILL, pro- 
fessor emeritus of modern history in the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago. New and rev. ed. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946. Pp. 937. 

$4.75. 

During the past decade, when events of world 
significance have been constantly occurring, the 
problem of keeping a text in modern history 
anywhere near up to date has become especially 
difficult. In general, two procedures seem to 
have been followed by authors of books which 
were already in use before 1936: either revision 
and condensation of the earlier material to pro- 
vide space for a discussion of later developments 
or retention of earlier material largely un- 
changed with an increase in the size of the book 
to include a discussion of later events. Professor 
Schevill this time has largely adopted the second 
procedure; the actual text of this edition has ap- 
proximately one hundred and thirty more pages 
than that of 1938.,Some instructors may feel 
that the book has become too long for a one-se- 
mester course. The author apparently senses 
this fact, for in his preface he states that the 
text “is now much better adapted for two- 
semester use than was previously the case.” If 
his suggestion is followed and the year 1815 is 
made the dividing line for the two semesters, ap- 
proximately half the text will be covered each 
semester. Earlier editions of this volume were 
extensively used as a second-semester text in 
general courses from the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire; it seems likely that this edition may come 
to be widely used, also, as a two-semester text 
where the general year course is one in modern 
history alone. 

A casual glance at the book’s table of con- 
tents and marginal notes might lead one to con- 
clude that the author had done little more than 
add to his earlier text a discussion of the period 
from 1938 through 1945. A careful examination 
will reveal, however, that—though in general 
outline the text up to 1938 remains much the 
same—the volume has been re-written page by 
page. In some chapters, particularly those deal- 
ing with the nineteenth century, there has been 
some expansion of material, as is indicated by 
the fact that this edition has about seventy 
more pages down to the outbreak of the first 
World War than that of 1938. Space does not 
permit an enumeration of the changes in lan- 
guage, content, and presentation, but it is the 
reviewer’s opinion that by them an already ex- 
cellent text has been further improved. Since in 
a general survey course most students will be 
very fortunate if they reach September 1939, 
the author wisely limits his discussion of the 
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second World War and of the United Nations 
to a brief sixteen-page chronology. From the 
viewpoint of organization, however, it would ap- 
pear that chapter xlv, “Leading trends of the 
twentieth century,” might better conclude the 
volume than be sandwiched between chapter 
xliv, “The outbreak of World War II,” and 
chapter xlvi, “World War II.’ And it seems a 
little incongruous to have chapter xlv end with 
the author’s admonition: “Let us then march 
forward with the assurance that, commanding 
courageous hearts and wakeful minds, there is 
no need to fear’ (p. 873), only to have the stu- 
dent informed in an underscored statement in 
chapter xlvi that “A new age, the Atomic Age, 
had dawned on the world with absolutely unfore- 
seeable consequences for the human race” (p. 
885). 

F. LEE BENNs 
Indiana University 


Pioneer Jesuits in northern Mexico. By PETER 
MASTEN DUNNE, S.J., Ph.D., department af 
history, University of San Francisco. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1944. Pp. 227. $3.00. 

Not the least of Professor Herbert E. Bol- 
ton’s contributions to Spanish-American history 
is the host of younger scholars who have been 
inspired by his writings and personal instruc- 
tion to undertake research in this field. One of 
these productive disciples is Dr. Dunne, who 
originally specialized in the Renaissance and 
Reformation; but, under the continued in- 
fluences of his own California origin, his mem- 
bership in the Society of Jesus, and a reading of 
Kino’s Primeria Alta in Bolton’s edition 
(Cleveland, 1919), he turned to the history of 
the early Jesuit missionaries in western America. 

So far, Father Dunne has produced two 
notable studies which carry on the story begun 
by Jerome V. Jacobsen’s Educational founda- 
tions of the Jesuits in sixteenth century New 
Spain (Berkeley, 1938). This work described 
the establishment of the first Jesuit schools in 
the Mexican capital. Its sequel, Father Dunne’s 
Pioneer black robes on the west coast (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1940), recounted the begin- 
nings of Jesuit missionary labors from these cen- 
ters and their progress as far north as Durango. 
The present volume continues the record of 
Jesuit progress northward along the Sierra 
Madre Occidental range, down into the lagoon 
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country on the east, and to the western foothills 
that border the coastal plain opposite the tip of 
Lower California. 

Here, as in the previous volume, Father 
Dunne shows himself a sound historian. He has 
worked in both the original records and in the 
secondary literature to excellent purpose. 
Though primarily interested in religious history, 
he is always aware of its correlations with 
political, military, and, above all, economic con- 
ditions. He is always frank and candid in giving 
credit to the Franciscans—who had preceded 
the Jesuits in this area; suffered eclipse for a 
while by them; and, then, with the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus, were compelled to carry 
the whole missionary responsibility almost 
alone. More than this, Father Dunne shows a 
reticent modesty in dealing with the period of 
Jesuit supremacy; he nowhere attributes this 
supremacy to its undoubted cause, the superior- 
ity of the recruiting, education, discipline, and 
organization of the Society of Jesus over the 
Order of Saint Francis. In this, as in all else, he 
is singularly open-minded and tolerant. Indeed 
the only paragraphs in the whole book that will 
give pause to a non-Catholic reader are the ones 
that concern the hechiceros or native sorcerers— 
yet even in these the author strikes a nice bal- 
ance between objectivity and the demonological 
presuppositions of his profession. 

The same candid spirit also marks his theory 
of the psychological origins of the great Tepe- 
hudn revolt, which is perhaps the most original 
element in the book: the concentration of the 
Indians in Christian pueblos for catechetical in- 
struction and baptism fostered epidemics of 
smallpox and measles which the demoted medi- 
cine men could plausibly interpret to the frantic 
natives as divine punishment for their defection 
from the old heathen customs. 

Father Dunne is a master of rhetoric as well 
as of historical method. His style is always apt, 
euphonious, and vivid; yet even in its most 
dramatic passages it never rises to bombast or 
sinks to bathos. 

RutH LAPHAM BUTLER 
Newberry Library 


China a model for Europe. Vol. 1, China’s econ- 
omy and government admired by seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Europeans. Vol. II, 
Despotism in China: a translation of “Le des- 
potisme de la Chine” by Francois Quesnay, 
Paris, 1767. By Lewis A. Maverick. San 


Antonio, Tex.: Paul Anderson Co., 1946. Pp. 

334- 

In a work designed as two volumes, but 
bound as one, Professor Maverick presents an 
introduction to, and a translation of, Francois 
Quesnay’s Le despotisme de la Chine (Paris, 
1767). The first volume contains a preliminary 
survey of European interest in China during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with the 
object of setting the stage for Quesnay’s study. 
Appendixes to the first volume also lay before 
the reader appropriate passages from Mencius 
and Hsii Kuang-ch’i, a Chinese agricultural 
writer of the Ming period. Both Chinese were 
evidently revered by French physiocrats of 
Quesnay’s stripe. Most of the second volume is 
devoted to the actual text of Quesnay’s work 
and to an introduction which seeks to evaluate 
his importance in the history of European Sino- 
philism. A lengthy, but uncritical, bibliography 
appears at the end. 

The sections written by Maverick himself, 
particularly those in the first volume, exhibit no 
well-woven pattern. At times the reader feels 
almost as if he were perusing the author’s card 
file of notes. Paragraphs and quotations follow 
each other with little or no obvious connection. 
Sentences appear occasionally which defy de- 
ciphering. More careful documentation and 
identification could also have added materially 
to the book’s value. 

As to content, the author contributes little 
that is new and certainly does not generalize 
easily about events and movements that have 
been well known for a long time. His most orig- 
inal work is in the short introduction immedi- 
ately preceding the translation itself. Here the 
author shows the extent to which Quesnay was 
interested in China and points out how he drew 
extensively upon the more original works of 
Turgot and Rousselot de Surgy, a contemporary 
social geographer who based his account of the 
Middle Kingdom upon Jesuit missionary re- 
ports. 

Quesnay’s object, of course, was not a sys- 
tematic study of China but the depiction of 
China “‘in colorful fashion to prove a thesis that 
he had already formed, about reforms needed 
in the political and economic structure of 
France” (p. 114). Asa physiocrat he emphasized 
the agricultural base upon which China had 
built its customs, institutions, and laws. He 
also took Montesquieu to task for deliberately 
exaggerating the despotism of the Chinese em- 
peror and then deliberately minimized it him- 
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self. Like many of his contemporaries, Quesnay 
believed that in China the ideal “enlightened 
despotism” was already a reality and that 
France need only profit by China’s exampie to 
have a stable economic and political order con- 
forming to the laws of nature. 

As far as the reviewer is able to judge, the 
translation of Le despotisme de la Chine is rea- 
sonably accurate and contains but few awkward 
English constructions. Even after extended ex- 
planation by Maverick, however, a persistent 
doubt remains as to whether Quesnay’s tract 
merited complete translation. 


DONALD F. LAcH 
Elmira College 


The Bank of England: a history. By Str JOHN 
CLaPpHaM, C.B.E., Litt.D., F.B.A. Vol. I: 
1694-1797; Vol. II: 1797-1914, with an epi- 
logue: The Bank as it is. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1945. Pp. 305+460. $7.50. 

The history of the Bank of England has been 

a curiously closed book. The studies of Thor- 

old Rogers, Andreades, Richards, and Von 

Philippsberg were examinations from the out- 

side, portrayals of the Bank in its setting of 

English political and economic affairs. Clapham 

writes from the inside, at the invitation of the 

Bank in honor of the two hundred and fiftieth 

anniversary of its founding, with full access to 

all the books and papers in the possession of the 

Bank. The result is a definitive history of the 

Bank from its foundation to 1914, with a brief 

epilogue on “the Bank as it is.’”’ Volume I deals 

with the antecedents of the Bank, its establish- 
ment, and its relations with the government, 
the bankers, and the mercantile world during 
the eighteenth century, with some attention to 
the crises of the period, the inner organization 
and business of the Bank, and the proprietors of 

bank stock during this time. The fact that a 

minor part was played by the nobility while the 

important role was performed by Dutch and 

Jewish financiers among the early shareholders 

is interesting. The original number of stock- 

holders was 1,272, drawn chiefly from the mer- 
cantile elements of London. During the first 
hundred years, though the main holders were 
still Londoners, the English nobility became 
better represented as the speculative character 
of the stock lessened. Dutch and Jewish in- 
vestors in bank stock became very important. 
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The largest single holding in the later 1720's was 
that of the Sephardic Jew, Francis Pereira, who 
held £104,625 16s. 8d. of bank stock, although 
the aggregate holdings of the late Duke of Marl- 
borough, of Duchess Sarah, and of Sarah and 
Godolphin jointly were £166,855. Among the 
Dutch holders, as the century advanced, were 
many members of the Dutch nobility, certain 
Dutch charities, and the professorial chairs of 
divinity of the University of Utrecht (which 
still held their stock in 1943). 

The second volume begins with the year 1797 
and carries the detailed account down to 1914. 
There is much attention to the recurring crises 
of the nineteenth century and to the details of 
the reaction of the Bank to fiscal stringency, 
with particular attention to the control of busi- 
ness conditions by manipulation of the bank 
rate. Professor Clapham sums up the bank pol- 
icy as being limited to safeguarding the reserve 
by operating on the exchange through regula- 
tion of the rate and by declaring steady divi- 
dends. One of Clapham’s outstanding qualities 
is his emphasis on the dimensions of things. He 
keeps this interest before him throughout the 
work, and the quantitative picture he gives to 
the Bank is striking. Here is an institution with 
a capital of about £14,500,000, and a gold re- 
serve ideally fixed at £40,000,000, paying 9 or 10 
or 12 per cent in dividends, with a staff down to 
1914 of never more than one thousand persons, 
an institution which served as the balance 
wheel of British, European, and world com- 
merce and industry. Actually the Bank of Eng- 
land during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries was a much smaller institution than 
many great American city banks of today. All 
this serves to indicate the small volume of trade 
and the nice adjustment of the various parts of 
the world economy in those happy days before 
the gasoline engine and its cognate inventions 
destroyed this economic equilibrium, with tol- 
erances so closely adjusted that a slight rise or 
fall in the Bank’s discount rate could speed up 
or slow down economic activity over the face of 
the globe. 

After 1914 the picture changed so consider- 
ably that Clapham virtually ends his account 
with that year, and it is to be regretted that he 
deals with the history of the Bank during its 
last thirty years only in a brief epilogue. Even 
here the quantities are smaller than one would 
think. The bank acquired a large new building; 
in it in 1930 about four thousand people, not 
counting the printers, were employed. 
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The Bank was not only a small institution. 
It was in one sense a very local one, with busi- 
ness confined at first exclusively to London. For 
a long time it refused correspondence—‘We do 
not engage in correspondence”’—in favor of the 
spoken word over the counter, and down to 
1870 it refused even to mail out dividend checks. 
Closely connected with the British government 
because it held a charter from the state and re- 
ceived deposits of state funds, it was, neverthe- 
less, managed by a group of amateurs, under an 
organization which carried the eighteenth cen- 
tury straight down to 1914. Since British public 
finance was consistently methodical, correct, 
and almost parsimonious, the Bank was free of 
all major anxieties except on one or two abnor- 
mal occasions. It was not provoked to make im- 
portant experiments in organization or policy; 
it declared steady dividends and moved formally 
and safely through the years. 

The great expansion of business after 1914 
changed the character of the Bank. It became a 
noncompetitive public institution with world- 
wide connections and influences, not eager for 
profit but anxious “faithfully and honestly to 
demean itself according to the best of its skill 
and understanding” and to be “‘indifferent and 
equal to all manner of persons” (II, 427). In 
1944 there were 17,025 shareholders, holding an 
average of £859 each in stock. With a premoni- 
tion of the nationalization of the Bank which 
has come since he finished his work, Clapham 
writes that the shareholders would be but little 
affected by this development. Yet his reference 
to management by ‘“‘a narrow official body” (in 
connection with his description of a 1926 bill to 
nationalize the Bank) may indicate his feelings 
about the effects of government control of the 
direction of the Bank in the future. 


F. C. Dietz 
University of Illinois 


Le journal de Gibbon 4 Lausanne, 17 aotit 1763— 
19 avril 1764. Edited by GEORGES BONNARD. 
(“Publications de la Faculté des Lettres 
Université de Lausanne,”’ VIII.) Lausanne: 
Librairie de l’Université, 1945. Pp. 325. 


“L’importance du deuxiéme séjour de Gibbon a 
Lausanne dans la formation de l’historien,”’ 
by GEorGES BONNARD. Tiré a part de Me- 
langes @histoire et de littérature offerts @ Mon- 
steur Charles Gilliard. Pp. 400-420. Lau- 
sanne: F. Rouge et Cie, S.A., 1944. 


On August 24, 1761 young Edward Gibbon 
decided ‘‘to keep an exact journal of my actions 
and studies; both to assist my memory, and to 
accustom me to set a due value upon my time.” 
Before beginning the journal proper, however, 
he wrote an introductory section starting with 
his birth in 1737 and dealing principally with his 
five years at Lausanne (1753-58) and with the 
first part of his service as captain in the Hamp- 
shire militia. The journal then continued day 
by day, with a few breaks which were some- 
times filled in later from memory, until Decem- 
ber 1764, when Gibbon was about to return 
home after his famous visit to Italy. The first 
part of the journal is written in English, but in 
1763 and 1764, when Gibbon was on his second 
visit to the continent, he wrote in French. He 
had this journal before him as he wrote the vari- 
ous drafts of his Memoirs between 1788 and 
1793; and after his death the portions dealing 
with his studies were published by his friend 
Lord Sheffield in The miscellaneous works of Ed- 
ward Gibbon, Esq. (London, 1796; 2d ed., 1814). 
The entire manuscript is now in the British Mu- 
seum with other Gibbon papers. In 1929, D. M. 
Low published the English part in Gibbon’s jour- 
nalto January 28th, 1763 (London), and Georges 
Bonnard now gives us an excellent edition of the 
section dealing with Gibbon’s second visit to 
Lausanne. There still remain unpublished twen- 
ty-one pages dealing with his three months in 
Paris in the spring of 1763—Gibbon wrote them 
a few weeks later at Lausanne—and about two 
hundred and seventy-five pages covering the 
visit to Italy in 1764. It is to be hoped that these 
sections, too, will soon find an editor. The pres- 
ent reviewer has read them and knows that they 
will correct certain remarks, or insinuations, 
made about Gibbon by such writers as Birbeck 
Hilland G. M. Young. 

Lord Sheffield published this section of the 
journal—in English translation—more fully 
than some others (Miscellaneous works, V, 289- 
482), and D. M. Low used the whole journal 
carefully when preparing his biography of Gib- 
bon (London, 1937). The present edition, there- 
fore, contains no major disclosures, but the edi- 
tor’s notes add much to our understanding of 
the circles in which Gibbon moved at Lausanne. 
The ten months he spent there were an impor- 
tant period in his life. He did a tremendous 
amount of solid reading about the geography 
and antiquities of Italy in the works of such sev- 
enteenth-century scholars as Nardini and Clu- 
verius, preparing for his visit of the next year; 
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he compiled the Nomina gentesque antiquae 
Italiae (Miscellaneous works, IV, 157-326), a 
work of great learning which might almost be 
called his doctor’s thesis; he made the acquaint- 
ance of his lifelong friend John Baker Holroyd, 
later Lord Sheffield; and he definitely finished 
his love affair with Suzanne Curchod, later 
Madame Necker. But, above all, as Bonnard 
brings out well in his contribution to the Mé- 
langes Gilliard, it was at this time that Gibbon 
ceased wishing to be an old-fashioned humanist 
and began to look at Rome through the eyes of 
a historian. These months of diligent labor pre- 
pared him for the celebrated evening of October 
15, 1764 (which, incidentally, is not recorded in 
the journal) when, Gibbon tells us in his auto- 
biography, as he sat musing in the Church of 
the Ara Coeli at Rome, “the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started to my 
mind.” 

J. W. Swain 
University of Illinois 


Catalogue of political and personal satires pre- 
served in the department of prints and drawings 
in the British Museum. Vol. VII. 1793-1800. 
By Mary Dorotuy GEorcE, Litt.D. Lon- 
don: Printed by order of the trustees, 1941. 
Pp. 742. £2 2s. 


The ambitious project to catalogue the 
prints of political and personal satire preserved 
in the British Museum began in the nineteenth 
century. Actually there was an interval of more 
than fifty years between the publication of the 
first four volumes and of Volume V in 1935. Vol- 
ume VII, in addition to 675 pages devoted to a 
description of over fourteen hundred prints, 
contains a preface, an introduction, and an in- 
dex of persons, of titles, of selected subjects, of 
artists, and of printsellers and publishers. All 
prints from 1793 to 1800 are listed under the 
year in which they were published. When dated, 
the political prints are arranged chronologically ; 
and when undated, they are given a conjectural 
date in brackets. The nonpolitical prints are 
grouped for each year under subject, artist, or 
series. 

Since the years covered by this volume al- 
most exactly coincide with the period of the 
first phase of the war between Britain and Revo- 
lutionary France, the number of prints devoted 
to the war, to the clashes between the govern- 


ment and the opposition in parliament, and to 
the spread of French Revolutionary principles 
in England is large. These political and social 
prints reflect accurately the reactions of the 
public to the war and give an excellent picture 
of wartime England. 

The outstanding artist during the years 
covered by this volume was, without doubt, 
Gillray. In both quality and quantity he sur- 
passes the other political caricaturists; and he 
has many fine productions on nonpolitical sub- 
jects. Rowlandson, Dighton, Cruikshank, New- 
ton, Woodward, Sayers, Bunbury, and Nixon 
also made numerous contributions. 

The object of the trustees of the British 
Museum in publishing these descriptions of the 
prints by Mrs. George, as frankly stated in the 
preface of an earlier volume, is to encourage 
firsthand study of the works of both the out- 
standing and the less important artists. Such a 
study is, obviously, impossible for most Ameri- 
can students of history and art. The question 
naturally arises whether scholars who have ac- 
cess only to this volume and not to the original 
prints can profit merely by reading the work. 
Although Mrs. George’s descriptions of the 
prints are terse and somewhat colorless, yet 
they are so accurate, so faithful in detail, and 
show such a deep knowledge of the history of 
the period that they furnish first-class evidence 
of the kind of propaganda used at the time and 
of the state of public opinion. 

In conclusion, the reviewer would like to ex- 
press a word of admiration for the trustees of the 
British Museum who published this volume un- 
der the trying conditions of war. The preface is 
dated March 1941 which, lest we forget, wasa 
time when Britain was fighting the enemy with- 
out the help of another first-class power. 


DONALD GROVE BARNES 


Western Reserve University 


History of economic doctrines: an introduction to 
economic theory. By EpUARD HEIMANN, New 
School for Social Research. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 263. 
$3.50. 

Dr. Heimann has written a stimulating essay 
on the history of economic doctrine. Its sub- 
title, “An introduction to economic theory,” 
and the statement in the preface that “‘no spe- 
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cial knowledge is presumed’ are, however, 
somewhat misleading. The essay will be useful 
mainly to students who have already a grasp of 
modern theory and some knowledge of its his- 
tory. 

The introductory chapter, “Problem and 
method,” is particularly interesting and tempts 
the reviewer to quotation. Summing up his dis- 
cussion of the nature of the economic problem, 
for instance, Heimann says: “There must be 


- order, and there should be liberty. Liberty with- 


out order is physically impossible; order with- 
out liberty is morally unbearable” (p. 12). After 
discussing his approach to the history of thought 
he says: ‘‘There is, then, no way of avoiding the 
uncomfortable conviction that, as Lederer used 
to say, the propositions of economics are unveri- 
fiable and irrefutable... .. To attain as much 
real knowledge as possible requires the intellec- 
tual integrity that recognizes the inherent limi- 
tations of scientific inquiry and thereby pro- 
tects us from the grandiose and hopeless ambi- 
tion of attaining full and final knowledge. The 
beginning of intellectual integrity is veracity 
and modesty, and these are what a critical study 
of the history of economics teaches us” (pp. 20- 
21). 

Heimann states his intention of presenting 
the history of economics as a “‘sequence of the 
methods employed in solving the problem of eco- 
nomics.” But this is to be taken as meaning the 
economic problem in the large; a better under- 
standing of the development of economic doc- 
trine might come from more consideration of 
the immediate problems of a narrower sort 
which pressed for solution and stimulated eco- 
nomic discussion. Ricardo’s theory of rent sure- 
ly needs to be considered in the light of the 
corn-law controversy. 

There are a great many points of detail where 
the reviewer would take issue, but an ‘‘essay”’ 
can scarcely be subjected to the detailed criti- 
cism that a treatise would demand. A few points 
selected at random will indicate the character 
of the disagreements. “Smith and his school had 
not yet made an analysis of demand. According 
to them, demand is of a given magnitude at any 
moment and may change in time. The later un- 
derstanding of demand as a schedule... . was 
still unknown” (pp. 65-66). It is true that Adam 
Smith does not use the convenient modern ex- 
pressions, but he did recognize the relationship 
of demand and price. The “effectual demand” 
he defined as the amount that people would buy 


at the natural price; and his discussion of the 
way in which prices are determined in the short 
run and in the long run leaves no doubt that he 
did not consider “demand” a given magnitude 
(“effectual demand” he did take, properly, to be 
given magnitude at any moment, it being one 
item in the schedule). 

Turning to David Ricardo one may reason- 
ably ask whether the theory of rent there out- 
lined is the “Ricardian” theory or Ricardo’s the- 
ory? The curious doctrine that profit is deter- 
mined on the marginal land, essential for Ri- 
cardo’s argument against the corn laws, is tact- 
fully omitted. After the remarks in the introduc- 
tory chapter, partially quoted here, it is sur- 
prising to find that “Thornton's reasoning has 
been much refined and statistically verified” (p. 
105) (italics mine). As to Karl Marx, one may 
suggest that the simple description of his sys- 
tem as “deterministic” is misleading. Certainly 
it isnot an ‘‘astronomical” determinism. The sig- 
nificance of ‘‘dialectical” as a qualification to de- 
terminism calls for more discussion, and the 
place of the human will in the Marxian theory 
of history is not simply dismissed. The mention 
of indifference curves (p. 189) drove the reviewer 
to the index to find, to his surprise, no reference 
to Hicks and Allen. The statement that the 
“outstanding single contribution of neoclassi- 
cism is B6hm-Bawerk’s theory of interest and 
capital” (p. 199) is followed several pages later 
by the statement that “the concept of the period 
of production is controversial. Frank Knight 
denies its value altogether” (p. 202). Finally, 
one may both sympathize and be worried when 
reading Heimann’s comments on the theory of 
imperfect competition. “It is significant that 
the one who shares with Chamberlin and Robin- 
son the honor of being the founder of the theory 
of imperfect competition and who alone has cor- 
rectly appreciated its implications is a German, 
Heinrich von Stackelberg. He provides fewer 
technical details than they do but puts the the- 
ory into a frankly Fascist form.” But surely it 
is not the theory of imperfect competition but 
the fact that threatens “the very negation of 
everything economics stands for’’ (p. 219). For 
the theorist to close his eyes to the facts will not 
help. In spite of such differences the reviewer 
must reiterate, in closing, his opening statement 
that this is a stimulating essay. 


V. W. BLADEN 
University of Toronto 
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The Far East must be understood. By H. VAN 
STRAELEN, S.V.D. With a preface by DJANG 
Tsukunc. London: Luzac & Co., 1945. Pp. 
151. 10s. 6d. 


China and America: the story of their relations 
since 1784. By Foster RuHEA DULLEs. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1946. Pp. 277. $2.75. 

Neither of these works is epoch-making, al- 
though each in its way is worth reading, more 
especially the latter. The first listed is essen- 
tially an essay of one idea, which is indicated in 
its title; the second is a semipopular monograph 
which carries out—although not exhaustively— 
what is indicated by its title. A greater degree of 
understanding of the area under consideration 
will be obtained from a study of Professor 
Dulles’ effort than will be gained from a reading 
of Father Van Straelen’s. Dulles’ analysis is 
objective in the main, as it should be; Father 
Van Straelen’s is not much of an analysis in the 
first place and, in the second, is notably sub- 
jective—a statement which applies in particular 
to his quite inadequate bibliography. 

Father Van Straelen is extremely critical of a 
good many writers on the Far East, and justi- 
fiably so; his praise of certain other writers and 
certain of their works would appear less justi- 
fied. For one dealing with the theme with which 
he deals, and for one who has lived as long as he 
has in Japan and who implies the degree of lin- 
guistic and other erudition which he implies, his 
work is surprisingly general, brief, casual, chat- 
tily anecdotal, and superficial. Ordinarily, but 
perhaps erroneously, one assumes, at times with 
regret, that a writer, like “the poor old Hindu, 
does the best he kin do.” One feels certain that 
it would be unfair to Father Van Straelen to as- 
sume that he has done this. The one clear con- 
tribution—aside from his general plea—in The 
Far East must be understood is to be found in the 
division entitled ‘“‘The diplomat of the future”’ 
which was published for him in 1944 by Luzac 
and Company under the title New diplomacy in 
the Far East. In this it is proposed that only 
men who have studied the language or languages 
and who have at least a relatively profound 
firsthand knowledge, otherwise, of the area in 
which they are to serve should be appointed to 
the foreign service—an excellent, if not easily 
practicable, suggestion which would certainly 
be approved by the present American ambassa- 
dor to China. 

In China and America....since 1784, 


Dulles has added another to his always worth. 
while contributions to an understanding of the 
Pacific and eastern Asiatic areas. Although the 
account is brought to date, the work is not of the 
caliber of Tyler Dennett’s Americans in eastern 
Asia (New York, 1922); nor is it, all in all, so 
rounded and detailed and far seeing in its anal- 
ysis as Professor Latourette’s The United States 
moves across the Pacific (New York, 1946). It is, 
in fact, what is stated in its subtitle, the story 
rather than the history of American-Chinese re- 
lations during the last one hundred and sixty 
years. Of particular interest are the chapters en- 
titled “The Burlingame mission”’ (v) and “‘War- 
time Allies” (xvii), which should be reread in 
sequence. Without calling attention to the fact, 
Dulles makes clear the parallel in the roles, as 
ambassadors from China, of Anson Burlingame 
and Mme Chiang Kai-shek. Not “hard-boiled” 
or a self-proclaimed “realist,” the author is 
clear-sighted and rather serenely detached in 
his accounts of the China which was, and, toa 
dismaying degree, still is, so different in actual- 
ity from what its representatives declared or/ 
and implied it was, and is. A lot of Americans 
(and Chinese) will not like this bobok—and a lot 
will—but those who will not like it will be the 
ones who will most profit (maybe) from a pe- 
rusal of it. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 


University of Chicago 
‘ § 


Secretary of Europe: the life of Friedrich Gentz, 
enemy of Napoleon. By GoLo MANN. Trans- 
lated by W1LL1AM H. Woc Lom. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. 323. $4.00. 


Friedrich Gentz, the subject of this biogra- 
phy, is all but forgotten today. Golo Mann does 
well to rescue him from almost complete ob- 
livion; for Gentz, the trusted adviser of many a 
European statesman, was one of the central 
figures on the political stage of the early nine- 
teenth century. Moreover, as secretary of the 
Congress of Vienna, he played an important 
part in the shaping of the post-Napoleonic 
world. 

Gentz was well qualified for the role which 
fate assigned him. He outgrew early the limita- 
tions of his native Prussia. As a European in the 
true sense of the word, he realized more clearly 
than most of his contemporaries that the wel- 
fare and security of any European state was 
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tied up irretrievably with that of Europe as a 
whole. He recognized Napoleon at once as a 
European danger and called on Europe to de- 
feat him. After the defeat of Napoleon at 
Vienna, he tried to create a union of European 
states as the only safeguard of continental peace. 
With equal determination he fought all efforts 
to unite Germany into one centralized empire. 
As a German and a European he understood 
that a united Germany would be too great fora 
small Europe and that its concentrated energies 
would permanently endanger the European 
equilibrium. 

Gentz prevented the centralized unification 
of Germany, but he sensed that he had won no 
more than a temporary victory. The French 
Revolution, he knew, had released forces which 
in the long run could not be ignored. He also 
understood that the industrial revolution meant 
much more than a mere change in the mode of 
production. He was mortally afraid that new 
energies ‘‘would arise all at once in many long- 
established centers, and would not find the 
space that they needed for their development. 
They would turn furiously on one another, and 
they would destroy; especially as there was so 
much there that could be destroyed. They 
would lend a new and evil strength to the old 
powers and greeds, and steam engines and prop- 
aganda would serve the Middle Ages” (p. 279). 

If the explosion he predicted so accurately 
did not occur as quickly as he had expected, he 
himself deserves some of the credit for the de- 
lay. As the “‘secretary of Europe,” Gentz con- 
tinued to plead Europe’s cause at numerous in- 
ternational conferences between 1815 and his 
death in 1832. His careful advice, unhampered 
by nationalistic shortsightedness, always car- 
ried weight and helped to avert many a crisis. 
That Europe weathered the July Revolution of 
1830 without bloodshed was to a great extent his 
achievement. 

Yet Gentz’s statesmanship was, ultimately, 
not constructive. While he succeeded in delay- 
ing the cataclysmic upheaval which he foresaw 
so clearly, he did nothing to help prevent it al- 
together. Inherently conservative, he was un- 
able to come to terms with the new forces of na- 
tionalism and liberalism which the French 
Revolution had forced to the surface. He found 
it impossible to integrate them into his world, 
and so he tried to evade them. In the end Gentz, 
the conservative, and Metternich, the reaction- 
ary, saw almost eye to eye. 

Secretary of Europe is more than the story of 


its central figure. It is also the story of Europe 
drifting from the calm assurance of the eight- 
eenth century into the uncertainty of the nine- 
teenth with all its unknown currents and under- 
currents. The atmosphere of the era is ably re- 
created in Mann’s colorful description of court 
life and literary salons, international confer- 
ences and informal discussions. The picture is 
rounded out by excellent sketches of the great 
and near-great of Gentz’s time—Napoleon, 
Metternich, Talleyrand, Alexander I, Louis 
XVIII, Goethe, Joseph de Maistre, Adam Miil- 
ler, and others. 

Students of American history will be particu- 
larly interested in Gentz’s reaction to Monroe’s 
historical message to congress in December 
1823. With unfailing political insight Gentz real- 
ized immediately the significance of the mes- 
sage: ‘The speech of the President of the United 
States is an official document that will mark an 
epoch in the history of our times. Its every line 
deserves to be weighed with the most serious 
attention..... The relation of the whole 
American Continent to the Old World is here ex- 
pressed with a clearness and precision that puts 
an end to all doubt and equivocation. The sepa- 
ration between America and Europe is com- 
pleted, and irrevocably completed” (p. 273). 
Gentz, in Mann’s words, recognized at once the 
“doctrine” in Monroe’s message. 

As a loyal European, Gentz bitterly resented 
Monroe’s defiance of the Old World—his world. 
Europe’s supremacy had been challenged, and 
it had been unable to accept the challenge. 
Europe, he was forced to admit to himself, was 
no longer the center of the world. This realiza- 
tion confirmed him in the gloomy view he took 
of the continent’s future. If for nothing else, 
Friedrich Gentz deserves to be remembered for 
the accuracy of his political predictions. 


ANDREAS DORPALEN 
St. Lawrence University 


The problem of war in nineteenth century eco- 
nomic thought. By EDMUND SILBERNER. 
Translated by ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1946. Pp. 332. $3.00. 


This volume, together with the author’s 
earlier study, La guerre dans la pensée écono- 
mique du XVI* au XVIII" siécle (Paris, 1939), 
fills a gap in the literature on war. Books have 
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been written reviewing the juridical, the politi- 
cal, and the military literature on war. Many 
writers in each of these fields have dealt with 
war directly. War has been, in fact, at the heart 
of these subjects. But competent surveys of the 
psychological, the anthropological, and the so- 
ciological literature on war remain to be made. 
These disciplines are relatively new, and their 
professors have only recently paid much atten- 
tion to war. 

Economics, however, has long been recog- 
nized as a distinct subject, and economists have 
usually mentioned war. It may, therefore, seem 
surprising that a survey, such as that here at- 
tempted, should have been so long delayed. The 
explanation probably lies in the indirect char- 
acter of the interest of economists in war and 
the consequent scattered treatment of the sub- 
ject in economic literature. Silberner has found it 
necessary to canvass the minor as well as the 
major writings of the economists and to glean 
their ideas on war from many separated pas- 
sages. 

The book considers the classical school in two 
sections devoted, respectively, to the British 
(Malthus, Ricardo, the Mills, and MacCulloch) 
and the French (Say, Bastiat, and Molinari) 
writers; the protectionists in sections devoted, 
respectively, to List, to the other Germans of 
the historical school (Roscher, Knies, Von 
Stein, Schaeffer, and Schmoller), and to the 
non-German members of that school (Levasseur, 
Cliffe-Leslie, Thorold Rogers, Laveleye, and 
Cunningham), some of whom were not protec- 
tionists; and the socialists in sections devoted 
to the Saint-Simonians, to the other idealistic 
socialists (Owen, Fourier, Considérant, Godin, 
Pecqueur, Vidal, and Blanc), and to the mate- 
rialistic socialists (Marx and Engels). The twen- 
tieth-century developments of Marxism and 
Classicism are not considered. Consequently, 
the theory of “imperialism” developed by 
Marxians after the master’s death is excluded, 
as are the neoclassical ideas of Marshall, Pigou, 
and Keynes. One also misses any mention of the 
marginal utility school (Jevons, Wieser, Men- 
ger, and Béhm-Bawerk), whose writings went 
back to the nineteenth century but who per- 
haps had little to say about war. The views of 
the mathematical analysts, such as Walras and 
Pareto, are mentioned only incidentally. 

Opinions on who are economists and who 
among them were important naturally differ 
but, on the whole, the important economists of 
the nineteenth century who had much to say 


about war seem to have been considered and 
their views accurately presented with a wealth 
of quotation. The author occasionally evaluates 
these views after stating them but reserves most 
of his comment for the final chapter. 


Students of war will find this appraisal of the 
very diverse positions taken by the three schools 
of economists considered well balanced and 
stimulating even if in some cases not completely 
convincing. The liberals or classicists, in apply- 
ing the conception of the economic man and 
largely ignoring the special position of particu- 
lar nations or states, concluded that war was an 
uneconomic enterprise arising because ‘‘national 
interests are ill understood” (pp. 280 and 284). 
They expected war to disappear without the 
need of international organization (Molinari 
was an exception) when increasing commercial 
interdependence, increasing costs of war, and 
increasing education had enlightened opinion 
and assured a closer relation between national 
policies and national economic interests in all 
civilized countries. 

The historical school, giving greater weight 
than did the liberals to Adam Smith’s emphasis 
upon the needs of national defense and to Mal- 
thus’ exposition of the importance of war as a 
positive check to population growth, made the 
obvious criticisms that foreign policies were 
necessarily aimed more at national security 
and power than at national economic pros- 
perity and that, in some cases, even the latter 
might be promoted by protectionism and war. 
From a purely economic standpoint they 
thought freedom of trade presupposed peace 
rather than caused it—a position accepted by 
some of the liberals (p. 108), though all the lib- 
erals, with their cosmopolitan basis of values, 
and many of the historical school outside Ger- 
many were more favorable to, and optimistic 
about, peace and free trade than were the Ger- 
mans. The latter were generally both national- 
ists and militarists. The historians, however, 
dealt more realistically with the causes of war 
than did the classicists, who tended to assume 
its causes without examination and to deplore 
its consequences without looking beyond its in- 
fluence on economic wealth and production. 
The historical school pointedly criticised the 
classical assumption of ‘natural harmony” be- 
tween individual and group interests and be- 
tween the interests of different groups, but their 
tendency to assume the inevitability of national- 
ism as the source of values was as narrow as the 
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classicists’ tendency to assume humanity as that 
source. 

The socialists accepted in principle the classi- 
cists’ cosmopolitanism and the historians’ re- 
jection of “natural harmony.” They empha- 
sized the differences in economic interest among 
classes, differences which they considered great- 
er than those among nations. Though all the 
socialists wished to reorganize society, especially 
by the abolition of private property, in order to 
eliminate class differences, the idealists gen- 
erally thought war could be eliminated without 
such radical change by international organiza- 
tion—an idea little favored by either the liberals 
or the protectionists. The Marxists, attributing 
all war to class rather than to national differ- 
ences, saw little hope in international organiza- 
tion and, in fact, viewed wars of increasing de- 
structiveness with equanimity because they 
might forward conditions favorable to social 
revolution. 

In presenting these appraisals, the author is 
cautious and avoids identifying himself with any 
school, though he clearly favors international 
organization. “‘Each of them,” he writes, “‘if one 
leaves out of account certain exceptionally 
clear-sighted ones among their partisans, seems 
to be ignorant of the fact that this problem is 
too complex to admit of a unilateral solution. 
Quite true, each of them has contributed to our 
knowledge of the problem of war. But none of 
them has found, or could have found, the com- 
plete solution, which naturally goes beyond the 
limits of the economic” (p. 297). 

The book tells more about economists than 
about war. The economists have spoken so di- 
versely about both the causes and the cures of 
war that the reader tends to believe either that 
there is no science of economics or, if there is, 
that war is outside its field. The latter is prob- 
ably in large measure the case. When econo- 
mists write on war, they write as laymen, not as 
experts. 

Wars arise more from conflicts of opinion, 
rivalries for power, and anxieties about security 
among and within groups than from the search 
of men for a living or of groups for prosperity. 
The social psychologists, the political scientists, 
and the international lawyers are more habitu- 
ated to the analysis of the factors directly in- 
volved in the causes and cures of war than are 
the economists. The economists are likely to ac- 
cord to economic motives a weight in the war 
problem which they do not deserve or to assume 
that war arises from factors which, not being 


economic, are incapable of analysis. This the 
author realizes, and the importance of his book 
lies in his showing how relatively little economics 
as such has to contribute to the analysis and so- 
lution of the problem of war. The economists 
who have contributed most to the subject are 
those who have gone outside their field into the 
realms of history, psychology, politics, or sociol- 
ogy. 
The fact that Silberner has failed to find an 
economic explanation of war does not lessen the 
value of his work. He has performed his task of 
exposition and analysis admirably, better, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, than his task of criticism 
and evaluation, though his comments are usual- 
ly thought-provoking and suggestive of new re- 
search. His book is an indispensable source for 
students of modern war, and the abundant foot- 
notes, the bibliography, and the index make it 
easy for the student to use the volume to the 
best advantage. 

Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Acton: the formative years. By DAviD MATHEW. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1945. Pp. 
196. tos. 6d. 


The fame of the first Lord Acton has grown 
steadily since his death in 1902, for it was not 
until he was in the grave that his scattered writ- 
ings were collected and his Cambridge lectures 
and three volumes of correspondence appeared. 
The German letters to Déllinger have been 
translated, but their publication is unfortunate- 
ly held back. Interest in the man and his work 
is not confined to his own country, for he was a 
cosmopolitan by blood, foreign residence, and 
personal contacts in many lands. The most am- 
bitious study of his ideas—Ulrich Noack’s Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft und Wahrheit, nach den 
Schriften von John Dalberg-Acton,dem Historiker 
der Fretheit, 1834-1902 (Frankfort on the Main, 
1935) and Katholizitét und Geistesfreiheit, nach 
den Schriften von John Dalberg-Acton, 1834-1902 
(Frankfort on the Main, 1936)—is too little 
known to Anglo-Saxon readers. A useful sketch 
was supplied by F. E. Lally’s As Lord Acton 
says (Journal, XV [1943], 149-50), but there is 
room and need for an adequate biography, and 
it is this which Bishop Mathew resolved to sup- 
ply. The warm welcome accorded to this little 
volume shows how well he has commenced his 
work. He is fascinated by the wide scope of his 
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subject, and he knows how to write. His readers 
will hope that his recent promotion to an arch- 
bishopric will not seriously retard the comple- 
tion of the enterprise. 

That Acton was an only child and—as a lib- 
eral Catholic—a lonely figure was generally 
known, but we now learn in detail what a unique 
combination of circumstances and experiences 
went into his making. The author casts his net 
far into the waters—the Shropshire baronetcy 
dating from the seventeenth century, the 
French marriage of a younger son resident in 
France and his conversion to Catholicism in the 
eighteenth century, the career of General Acton 
as premier of the Kingdom of Naples in the era 
of Nelson and Napoleon, the marriage of his son 
to the heiress of the Dalberg estates on the 
Rhine, the birth of the historian in the Palazzo 
Acton at Naples in 1823, the marriage of his 
widowed mother, when he was still a child, to 
Lord Granville. Passing on, we watch him under 
Wisemen at Oscott; under Déllinger at Munich; 
under Palmerston in parliament; raised to a 
peerage by Gladstone, henceforth his honored 
leader and friend; accumulating a vast library 
at Aldenham, the ancestral home of the family; 
and strengthening his connection with Germany 
by his marriage into the old Bavarian family of 
Arco-Valley. 

To all these influences the author does jus- 
tice before he grapples with his main theme— 
the writings and teaching of the hero of the 
story. The present volume, which brings us only 
to the middle sixties, summarizes the struggle 
(more fully described many years ago in Cardi- 
nal Gasquet’s Lord Acton and his circle [London, 
1906]) to widen the horizon of English Catholics 
by the introduction of the methods and results 
of German scholarship. Since the old Catholic 
families were more interested in country pur- 
suits than in the things of the mind, Acton’s ap- 
peal was less to them than to the distinguished 
converts, with Newman, Manning, and Ward 
at their head. That they showed no desire to 
learn was the first profound disappointment of 
his life. The second and greater campaign, his 
passionate but fruitless struggle at the side of 
Déllinger to stem the tide of ultramontanism 
culminating in the Vatican council of 1870, will 
dominate the second volume. It will not be an 
easy task for a high dignitary of the Roman 
church to treat with understanding ideas which 
he cannot be expected to share. But the breadth 
and serenity of the first instalment give grounds 
for hope that he may do justice to the ardent 
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individualist who put loyalty to conscience 
above all the moral, intellectual, and politica] 
duties of man. 

G. P. Goocx 
Chalfont St. Peter 
Buckinghamshire 


William Morris: medievalist and revolutionary, 
By MARGARET R. GRENNAN. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 173. $2.00. 


Miss Grennan deals first with the develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century’s method of 
viewing the middle ages as perspective by which 
to understand present society and by which to 
outline future society. And she sketches briefly 
the use of that “‘time-telescope”’ by such men as 
Cobbett, Southey, Carlyle, and Ruskin, to a 
culmination in Morris. She then shows the in- 
teraction of Morris’ historical, artistic, and so- 
cial interests, until, as in the case of Ruskin, his 
fears for art led him into an attack on capital- 
ism. Perhaps the center of gravity of the study 
lies in the discussion of the ten romances of 
Morris’ mature period. Though detailed exami- 
nation of The dream of John Bail reveals some 
historical weaknesses, she pronounces that ro- 
mance an essentially true expression of peasant 
hopes in 1381. Finally, she throws Morris’ so- 
cial vision into relief against the thought of sev- 
eral of his contemporaries. To the end, his vision 
of the future was most commonly clothed in the 
forms of the medieval past. 

His knowlege of the middle ages was deep 
and broad and was founded upon a wide variety 
of sources. But it had a striking limitation. 
Though he had an excellent grasp of the social 
as well as of the artistic significance of the 
church, the inner, or mystical, circle of mean- 
ing was inaccessible to him, as it had been to 
Scott. Otherwise, Morris was more competent 
historically than the other nineteenth-century 
users of medieval materials for artistic and social 
purposes. Even of the aspects with which he 
was most sympathetic, his examination was to 
some extent critical. For example, he looked 
carefully into the life of medieval workers, and 
found there considerable roughness. But he set 
off against it what he considered the still rough- 
er conditions of the modern industrial workers’ 
lives. For, wherever he looked among the prod- 
ucts of the earlier age, he found evidences that 
he could not discover in modern industrial prod- 
ucts: that is, evidences of the workers’ joy in 
their work. Accordingly, he wished to carry over 
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into the present one institution, the craft guild, 
which he considered the epitome of the medieval 
spirit of associationand co-operation. Or,rather, 
he wished to take up again, where commercial- 
ism and industrialism had broken off, the medi- 
eval tradition of responsibility of man for man. 

Morris’ philosophy of history is worth more 
attention than is given it. It helps clarify much 
of his thought and much of the thought of his 
century. For him, in so far as he was a believer 
in periodicity, history was an alternation of or- 
ganic epochs (wherein societies are built up) and 
mechanic epochs (wherein societies are torn 
down). If his own epoch was mechanic, its pred- 
ecessor had been organic, and its ‘successor 
would be organic. That schema helped rational- 
ize Morris’ romantic devotion to the medieval 
epoch as well as his romantic distaste for the 
neoclassical period. And it undergirded his faith 
in the possibility—indeed, the necessity—of a 
future organic and co-operative socialism, as 
against the present mechanic and competitive 
industrialism. This recalls the Saint-Simonians 
and suggests them, or possibly Carlyle, as a 
likelier source than the philosopher Vico. 

Tracing the thought of William Morris is 
not a simple matter, however. He appears to 
have drawn support from historical views found 
in such different contemporaries as Carlyle and 
Marx. But he had little less interest in the one’s 
doctrine of work than in the other’s theory of 
value. Though he drew inspiration from Rus- 
kin’s stress on joy in work and from Ruskin’s 
efforts to transplant guilds into nineteenth-cen- 
tury economy, he was hostile to Ruskin’s doc- 
trine of social inequality. Though his zeal for re- 
form intimately associated him with various 
groups proposing change, he never became a 
mere doctrinaire. And in a century of demo- 
cratic developments, he became increasingly 
doubtful of the efficacy of parliamentary politi- 
cal machinery to bring about the fundamental 
social changes that he always kept in view. 

Thus, Miss Grennan’s little book presents an 
attractive and suggestive synthesis of some im- 
portant nineteenth-century tendencies in his- 
torical interpretation, in aesthetics, and in so- 
cial thought, as they came together to make 
Morris a medievalist and a revolutionary. With 
those tendencies, with the writings of Morris 
and many of his contemporaries, and with the 
scholarly studies of most of her predecessors, she 
shows a satisfying familiarity. And she connects 
Morris with a continuing tradition in the twen- 
tieth century. 


The book is well organized and well written. 
The notes, the bibliography, and the index are 
good. War shortages at the time of publication, 
however, did not permit the quality of binding 
that would ordinarily have seemed appropriate 
for such a book on Morris. 

HILL SHINE 
MacMurray College 


The economic aspects of Argentine federalism, 
1820-1852. By Miron Burern. (‘Harvard 
economic studies,” Vol. LXXVIII.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1946. Pp. 304. $4.00. 


Dr. Burgin has written a valuable and real- 
istic analysis of the economic factors which con- 
ditioned political policy and organization in 
Argentina from 1820 to 1852, critical formative 
years in the history of the republic. Sources of 
economic information for the period are admit- 
tedly fragmentary, but the author has been sur- 
prisingly successful in the extent to which he 
has been able to document the economic life of 
the times. His use of the available data in a real- 
istic analysis of the problems of policy and of 
the factors of economic interest involved in the 
political conflicts of the day can only be de- 
scribed as brilliant. His conclusion, stated in 
the preface (p. ix) and reiterated throughout 
the book, that it was impossible in Argentina 
“to isolate the economic aspects of the constitu- 
tional issue and to deal with them without ref- 
erence to the problem of state organization,” 
gives his work special pertinence to the eco- 
nomic problems of the present day. 

This book will do much to mitigate the still 
too widely held view that the early political 
struggles of Argentina were nothing but a mean- 
ingless struggle for power among the various 
caudillos. Without minimizing the domestic and 
political factors involved, Burgin points out 
that the Unitary party of Rodriguez and Riva- 
davia failed in its effort to organize a unified 
Argentina because it failed to orient its eco- 
nomic and financial policies to the realities of 
the Argentine scene. Its free-trade policy ran 
counter to the interests of the powerful estan- 
ciero class and to the interests of farmers and 
industrialists throughout the provinces, who 
wanted measures of encouragement and protec- 
tion for their products. 

An expanding international trade was bring- 
ing great benefits to the province and city of 
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Buenos Aires, and its control was the economic 
basis of the political hegemony of Buenos Aires 
in the confederation. Yet the postrevolutionary 
period saw a “‘progressive impoverishment of 
the provincial population” (p. 125), owing to 
this expansion of international trade. Economic 
discontent thus helps greatly to explain the re- 
fusal of the provinces to accept the Unitary 
constitution of 1826 and the subsequent success 
of the Buenos Aires federalists in organizing 
forces for the overthrow of the Lavalle regime. 
In his treatment of the Banco de Buenos Aires 
and its successor, the Banco Nacional, particu- 
larly in showing how they became, to federal- 
ists, symbols of a system of foreign capital and 
of cheap imported goods, the author is especial- 
ly successful in making clear the fatal lack of 
reality in the Unitary economic concepts. 

The Unitaries formed a coherent party, but 
contradictions of economic interest made it 
difficult for the federalists to unite, and divi- 
sions among the federalists account for the 
provinces’ not turning against unitarism until 
after the overthrow of Rivadavia. The tempo- 
rary union of federalists in the league of 1831 
presented many economic contradictions. They 
agreed in realizing the importance of the con- 
stitutional problem, in their desire for political 
stabilization, while protecting provincial au- 
tonomy, and in wishing to limit the central gov- 
ernment to matters of national concern. But 
federalists of the interior and the littoral wanted 
to nationalize the customs revenues, while 
Buenos Aires was determined to maintain them 
under provincial control. Federalists of the lit- 
toral wished to have Paranda open to ocean-going 
commerce. In the interior, federalists were in- 
terested in tariff protection for manufactures, 
which put them in opposition to the economic 
interests of the estancieros of Buenos Aires, upon 
whom Rosas depended. 

Only by receiving the fullest voluntary sup- 
port in his own province, or through the exer- 
cise of dictatorial power, could Rosas hope to 
protect the interests of the Buenos Aires federal- 
ists against those of the provinces. Thus, the 
Rosas dictatorship was “not only a weapon of 
political warfare but was also an instrument of 
economic and financial policy.” His was “‘a pro- 
gram of economic isolation from, and political 
domination over, the rest of the country; a pro- 
gram as selfish as it was injurious to the most 
vital interests of the Interior and the Littoral” 
(pp. 158-59). 

In part it was his foreign policy which made 
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him fail to pursue a productive economic policy, 
‘“These factors of production [capital and labor] 
had to be sought overseas, but the Rosas regime, 
far from stimulating the inflow of foreign capital 
and labor, had pursued a consistent anti-foreign 
policy” (p. 267). Gains made by agriculture and 
industry under the experiment with tariff pro- 
tection from 1835 to 1841 were lost in succeed- 
ing years. While the price volume of trade in- 
creased greatly under his rule (p. 275), inflation 
of the peso, which he encouraged or at least ac 
cepted, was so great that the value of interna- 
tional trade expressed in gold showed very little 
increase (p. 277), and there was no fundamental 
change in the structure of trade. The net effect 
of his administration was maintenance of the 
economic and financial status quo to the ad- 
vantage of estanciero interests. 

The author explains the overthrow of Rosas 
on the basis of his failure to reconcile the fed- 
eralism of Buenos Aires to that of the provinces: 


Rosas failed because he succeeded too well. He 
succeeded in imposing upon the country the portefo 
brand of federalism, a political system to which the 
provinces could not be reconciled. The provinces 
accepted federalism because they opposed the 
centralizing tendencies of the unitary doctrine 
and because they desired an equitable share of the 
economic benefits at the disposal of the nation. 
Federalism swept the country on the wave of indig- 
nation against the economic and financial monopoly 
of Buenos Aires. It was a rallying cry against the 
transformation of the Interior and the Littoral 
into a happy hunting ground for foreign speculators 
and merchants-capitalists. But, above all, it was a 
plea for a more equitable distribution of the burden 
of readjustment to a new post-revolutionary politico- 
economic environment, and a demand for a balanced 
national economy. This was precisely what Rosas 
and his party would not concede. So it was that 
Rosas, the foremost executor of Dorrego’s political 
testament, became the most important single ob- 
stacle to the realization of that testament [p. 287]. 


Sometimes the author’s generalizations are 
stated with too much assurance, considering the 
scanty data upon which they rely, as when he 
states (p. 125) that agriculture and industry in 
the interior provinces fell into a state of decline 
in the years following 1810. Nor will all students 
accept without question his statement that “the 
limits set by Spain to the economic expansion 
of the colonies were seldom relaxed” (p. 4). But 
he has made too valuable a contribution to the 
history of Argentine politico-economic develop- 
ment for a reviewer to cavil at minor points. 

An excellent bibliography lists the public and 
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private archives, official publications, news- 
papers, and the extensive Argentine historical 
literature dealing with the period, used in the 
preparation of the work. Fifty-one statistical 
tables greatly enhance its usefulness. 


Haro.p E. Davis 
Hiram College 


Black ships off Japan: the story of Commodore 
Perry’s expedition. By ARTHUR WALWORTH. 
With an introduction by Str GEORGE SAN- 
som. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 
xix+278. $3.00. 


This delightful narrative, based upon both 
Japanese and American sources of information, 
is the first complete account of the Perry expe- 
dition of 1853-54 that has appeared in any 
language. Only one defect is apparent to this 
reviewer: the author fails to give adequate at- 
tention to the various influences that caused 
the United States government to take such a 
drastic step at this early period. 

Although disclosing fully the American 
Commodore’s use of threats in order to force 
the Japanese authorities to open their ports to 
foreign trade, the author contends that these 
authorities were not completely reluctant but 
rather that the Japanese were already on the 
point of adopting Western technology and of 
bursting forth from their small islands on a 
career of commercial expansion and imperial- 
ism. If Perry had not come at this time to pre- 
sent the demands of the United States, the mili- 
tary agents of some other Western country 
would have appeared shortly to exact similar 
concessions; and even if foreign coercion had not 
been applied, the dynamic forces developing 
within would have thrust out sooner or later 
into the Pacific islands and China. In brief, the 
beginning of Japanese expansion was merely 
hastened by the Perry expedition; expansion 
would have started before long in any event. 
Perry’s vigorous policy tended, however, to in- 
crease Japanese resentment against the Western 
powers; and this resentment, coupled with 
Japanese pride and rapid development of the 
national economy, explains most of the events 
that followed in Japanese foreign relations. 
This argument, based largely on conjecture, is 
the central one of the narrative; but it is not 
necessary to agree with it in order to appreciate 
the value of a work which presents with ac- 


curacy, charm, and interesting detail the story 
of one of the most important episodes in the 
foreign relations of the United States. 


J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


The Danzig dilemma: a study in peacemaking by 
compromise. By JOHN BROWN Mason. Stan- 
ford University: Stanford University Press, 
1946. Pp. 377. $4.00. 


In a way The Danzig dilemma is an account 
of present-day nationalistic frustration. In an- 
other way it refers to events which, in view of 
the breathless march of contemporary history, 
must be considered bygones. The Free City of 
Danzig in fact—if not in law—has ceased to 
exist. The city itself has been destroyed and 
scarcely a fifth of the former population has 
managed to remain. Even its former name is 
likely to vanish. In this manner the Danzig 
dilemma has disappeared. The millennium of 
struggle between the Teuton and the Pole for 
the control of the mouth of the Vistula has end- 
ed with a final and decisive victory for the Sla- 
vonic world. The debacle of Hitlerism has 
buried among its debris this historic trace of the 
Germanic Drang nach Osten. 

In view of these profound changes, the spe- 
cific Danzig problems of the period between the 
two world wars with which the author occupies 
himself wiil not recur. There will not reappear a 
city state with a considerable degree of cultural 
and political autonomy. There will not exist at 
the mouth of the Vistula a predominantly Ger- 
man-speaking population whose case can be 
championed by a re-emerging Reich. But as a 
unique test case in quasi-international adminis- 
tration, Danzig still deserves the attention of the 
serious student. 

Probably no other city has received more at- 
tention than the medieval jewel of the Baltic 
Sea. Writers of many nationalities, historians 
and lawyers, economists and novelists have 
dealt with the problems and the status of the 
Free City. Dr. John Brown Mason can claim 
credit for having accumulated all the available 
material with respect to the international im- 
plications of the Danzig-Polish controversies. 
He has gone with great diligence and erudition 
through all the treaties, decisions, and actions 
of the governments in question and: of the 
League of Nations which shed light upon the 
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complexities of the Danzig issues. Particular at- 
tention has been paid to the treatment of Dan- 
zig at the Paris Conference and to Poland’s 
rights in the Free City, which were primarily of 
an economic nature. The Danzig-Polish harbor 
board, Gdynia, the railways under Polish con- 
trol, the postal service, and the Polish-Danzig 
customs union are treated in separate chapters. 
As to the status of Danzig under international 
law, Mason groups the various writers accord- 
ing to nationality, and thus one can gather 
legal constructions of the law of nations from a 
Polish, Danzig, German, French, English, and 
American point of view. The author himself con- 
cludes “that the Free City of Danzig was a state 
at international law and that it was in principle 
vested with the sovereign rights of a state, al- 
though these had been restricted in favor of 
Poland” (p. 247). Whether one still may speak 
of “sovereign rights”’ in face of the fact that the 
conduct of Danzig’s foreign relations was en- 
trusted to Poland might perhaps be open to dis- 
cussion. The author emphasizes the fact that 
some of the Danzig-Polish controversies might 
have been averted had the Treaty of Versailles 
been more explicit. Since the intentions of the 
peacemakers were not revealed in detail, the 
contending parties utilized the legal lacunae for 
selfish ends. 

It is recommended that drafters of future 
regulations affecting entities under international 
administration acquaint themselves with the 
present treatise which addresses itself primarily 
to the responsible student of international rela- 
tions. 

Hans L. LEONHARDT 
Michigan State College 


Prelude to silence: the end of the German republic. 
By ARNOLD Brecut. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. 156. $2.00. 


“This book,” Brecht remarks (p. ix), ‘‘re- 
tells, and re-analyzes, the story of the loss of 
personal freedom in Germany. More precisely, it 
describes the political fight in Germany against 
fascist and totalitarian principles, until their 
institutional establishment was achieved about 
half a year after Hitler assumed power.” The 
author concentrates most of his attention on the 
period from 1930 to 1933. Particularly effective 
is his discussion of the enabling law which was 
adopted in March 1933. He lauds the Social 
Democrats for their courageous stand on this 
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occasion (p. 100). They alone opposed the meas- 
ure and through their spokesman, Otto Wels, 
issued the following challenge to Hitler and his 
armed gangs: ‘““We German Social Democrats, 
in this historic hour, confess to the principles of 
humanity and justice, of freedom and socialism. 
No enabling act can give you the power to de- 
stroy ideas that are eternal and indestructible.” 

Brecht is well equipped to deal with his 
theme. As a ranking member of the German 
civil service he had an excellent opportunity to 
observe the inner working of successive admin- 
istrations. He attended cabinet meetings, con- 
ferred with innumerable political leaders, and 
assisted in the preparation of impertant pieces 
of legislation. Despite his proximity to the 
events he describes, he writes with admirable 
fairness. He had begun his career as a judge, and 
the qualities so essential to the proper discharge 
of a magistrate’s duties are well exemplified in 
the tone of this study. 

Brecht attempts to dispel certain miscon- 
ceptions regarding the Weimar period. He is 
critical of those who argue that ‘‘the Germans 
have always been totalitarian” and that the re- 
public was nothing more than an elaborate cam- 
ouflage. He meets the issue squarely when he 
writes (p. 14): ““The overwhelming majority of 
the people at the end of the imperiai period and 
during the democratic regime were distinctly 
arti-totalitarian and anti-fascist in both their 
ideas and their principles. This remained so at 
least throughout the 1920’s.” He is equally em- 
phatic in contending that a distinction must be 
made between old-line conservatives who wished 
to see the pre-1918 regime restored and men of 
the Nazi-fascist type. In his opinion (p. 16), the 
Communists were far closer to the totalitarian 
position than were the advocates of a return 
to monarchism. 

In recounting the various phases of the fight 
against fascism, Brecht pays warm tribute to 
Heinrich Briining. While conceding that “a 
most dangerous precedent” came into being in 
1930, when the dissolution of the reichstag was 
followed by the issuance of emergency decrees, 
the author maintains (p. 27) that the intentions 
of the Centrist chancellor ‘undoubtedly were 
pure.”’ Admittedly, a good many mistakes were 
made at this time, but the all-important ques- 
tion of motivation must be handled with the ut- 
most judiciousness. “Rarely,” argues Brecht (p. 
35), “have errors in judgment been committed 
with a cleaner moral conscience than were those 
of Briining’s cabinet.” In the spring of 1932, 
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when Briining labored so mightily to insure 
Hindenburg’s re-election to the presidency, 
there was no reason to assume that the old field 
marshal would discontinue the battle against 
National Socialism (pp. 44-45). Yet several 
weeks later Briining was suddenly dismissed. 
According to Brecht (p. 56), this act “‘made his- 
tory.”’ The subsequent activities of Papen are 
analyzed carefully, but the Schleicher interlude 
receives scant attention. The author is at his 
best in discussing Hitler’s assumption of power 
and in tracing the establishment of Nazi totali- 
tarianism. 

Prelude to silence is a thoughtful and sugges- 
tive study. Despite its extreme brevity, it en- 
riches our understanding of some of the crises 
that marked Germany’s descent into the abyss. 


S. WILLIAM HALPERIN 
University of Chicago 


Wartime mission in S pain 1942-1945. By CARL- 

TON J. H. Hayes, late American ambassador 

to Spain. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. 

Pp. vili+313. $3.00. 

The importance of the present book is not 
diminished by the author’s awareness thereof. 
A firsthand report of a somewhat controversial 
mission, it is far from an apologia; for neither 
the author nor the reader, unless the latter be 
an extremist, should feel that an apologia is 
needed. Rather, it is a revealing document of 
foreign policy which sheds light upon domestic 
issues also. 

The author owed a portion of his fitness for 
the embassy to Catholic Spain to the circum- 
stance that he himself is a Catholic, with all the 
ardor of the convert. Throughout his text are 
echoes if not continuations of the conflict be- 
tween Catholic Franco and Communist Russia. 
But Franco was de facto, even de jure, ruler of 
Spain, and, as the ambassador repeatedly ob- 
serves, it was the function of the Allies, the 
United States not least, not to play internal 
politics in Spain but rather to wean Franco 
away from any German affiliations and to bring 
Spain and its ruler into the orbit of the Allies. 

This objective was intelligently pursued. Al- 
lied economic power was utilized to meet Span- 
ish needs, especially of petroleum. Economic 
power was further utilized in a contest with the 
Germans for the purchase in Spain of military 
necessities, chiefly wolfram, so indispensable in 
its tungsten derivative for the hardening of 


steel. In these battles of the market place, pro- 
cedures must be cautious, for Spain, almost un- 
til the end of the war, had reason to fear a Ger- 
man invasion. The Allies had equal reason for 
such fears. Thus the battle of economic forces 
scored a few ups for Germany as well as downs 
for the Allies, but after 1943 the tide turned 
more definitively against the Nazis. 

It is evident throughout that Ambassador 
Hayes respected the astuteness of Franco and 
his advisers, save for Serrano Sufier, the pro- 
German leader of the Falange. Germany must 
be conciliated, chiefly with words; the Allies 
must be conciliated, increasingly with deeds. 
Spain thus was cast for a tightrope act, and here 
it performed nimbly. 

Fully perceiving the extreme importance of 
Spain’s increasingly “benevolent neutrality”’ to 
Allied success in Africa and Italy, to the entire 
“soft belly” of Europe, the ambassador resented 
deeply the tactics of “fellow-travelers” in play- 
ing Russia’s game. Repeatedly he expresses ani- 
mosity toward PM, though he does not men- 
tion Marshall Field by name. Walter Winchell 
he specifically denounces, and a reader already 
wearied by the arrogance of self-appointed com- 
mentators resents anew their meddlesome au- 
dacity in seeking to mold foreign policy. There 
are hints at the ambassador’s occasional dis- 
pleasure with Cordell Hull and even, by infer- 
ence, with the sainted Roosevelt, for truckling 
to these subversive influences. But the mission 
was successful, even so, and concluding refer- 
ences to these worthies are in the proper tone of 
adulation. 

In short, Hayes presents his countrymen 
with a revealing document. Not only does he 
record facts, and very recent ones, of great im- 
portance, but he sheds a most illuminating light 
upon the contest even now being waged, and 
likely long to continue, among Rightists, Left- 
ists, and plain men of sense, for the control of 
American foreign policy. 


Louis MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 


The new Europe: an introduction to its political 
geography. By WALTER FITZGERALD. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. 
298. $2.75. 

The author of this book is a professor of ge- 


ography in the Victoria University of Manches- 
ter. Better clues as to the content are provided 
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by these facts of authorship than by the title 
and subtitle—clues indicating the point of view 
regarding Europe and the point of view regard- 
ing political geography. 

Europe is interpreted from the perspective of 
English academic thought, beginning with the 
historic origins of British nationality among the 
topographical features and ethnological strains 
of past milleniums, surveying similarly the na- 
tionalities of the continent from France to 
Russia, and then proceeding chronologically 
through the territorial results of the first World 
War and aspects of Soviet development down 
to the postwar prospects and alternatives of po- 
litical organization now confronting Europe and 
the world. 

For the most part, facts are accurately stated, 
and general ideas are significantly developed 
on a broad basis of mature understanding— 
comprehending Germany as well as England 
and current problems of the Soviet Union as 
well as those of the British Empire. 

Only one noticeable weakness runs through 
the book: explicit attachment to a faulty theory 
of political geography which has been discred- 
ited in the United States and should be discred- 
ited in England. Actually, the main sequence of 
thought in the book is well based on a valid ap- 
preciation of history and geography and there- 
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fore makes a useful contribution to scholarly 
understanding of European political organiza- 
tion. 

But the author has gone forward in his think- 
ing without discarding an environmental defini- 
tion of geography, and therefore he feels com- 
pelled to justify his work as an example of polit- 
ical geography by frequent references to en- 
vironmental influences. The result is a sus- 
tained inconsistency between an outmoded defi- 
nition of geography as dealing with environ- 
mental influences and a better working defini- 
tion of geography as dealing with regional dif- 
ferences and distributions; there is also a parallel 
inconsistency between passages inserted to il- 
lustrate environmental causation and the main 
trend of thought implying a different concept— 
the concept of history and geography as cover- 
ing, respectively, the temporal and spatial di- 
mensions of the political pattern. 

Fortunately, the faulty theory plays only a 
small part and could easily be eliminated. 
Without the references to environmentalism the 
name “political geography’? would be fully 
justified by the body of the text and the many 
illustrative maps which it contains. 


ROBERT S. PLATT 
University of Chicago 
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work concerned with foreign governments must real- 
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lished pattern. Always instructive, however, are ac- 
counts of the rise and fall of political systems. 

The authors of this work have compressed the 
account of contemporary governments into the rela- 
tively brief space of three hundred and thirty pages. 
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the views of civilian authors on the same topic. 
Their treatment is fair, unbiased, and objective. 

In pre-war texts on foreign governments Japan 
was rarely considered. In this work the Japanese 
government receives as much space as any one gov- 
ernment of Europe. In addition, the book concludes 
with a brief but excellent chapter entitled “Toward 
world security.’’ Here we find short accounts of the 
early attempts to establish international peace, from 
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follow descriptions of the Charter of the United 
Nations and of the various agreements for collabora- 
tion in the economic field. To make sure that nothing 
is omitted, the authors conclude their work with a 
page-and-a-half consideration of the atomic bomb 
as stabilizer or destroyer—but this is carrying 
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tributed to the dearth of source materials on Ger- 
man-Russian relations during the 1920’s. Until the 
German and Russian archives are opened to his- 
torians at some unpredictable future date, it will 
be difficult to write a really comprehensive work on 
the period. It would seem that we must be content 
with shorter and less penetrating treatises. 

Taking the treaty of Rapallo, April 16, 1922, as 
the keynote of the German-Russian relationship, 
Kummel treats all events with reference to the 
“spirit of Rapallo” and sees “la fin de Rapallo” in 
the split between the two nations which became ap- 
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30; a brief resurgence of friendship, 1930-31; and, 
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affairs (New York, 1930) similarly analyzed the 
situation. 

On the whole, Kummel’s work would seem to be 
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inal conclusions. Its particular characteristic is its 
use of the treaty of Rapallo as the vantage point for 
viewing German-Russian relations down to 1933. 
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Egypt and World War II: the anti-A xis campaigns in 
the Middle East. By JEAN LuGoL. Translated 
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Oxford University Press, 1946. $3.00. 


The great dilemma of world organization. By FRE- 
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Miss fire: the chronicle of a British mission to Mil- 
hailovich, 1943-1944. By JASPER RootHam. Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus, 1946. 12s. 6d. 


The last passage. By J. E. TAytor. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1946. Pp. 137. 7s. 6d. 
An account of the use of blockships to provide 
shelter for the invasion craft on D-Day. 


United Nations, the first assembly, London, 1946. By 
FREDA Wuite. London: United Nations Associ- 
ation, 1946. Pp. 93. Paper, 2s. 

A journalist’s eyewitness account of the entire 
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The saga of an American boy. 
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The story of a regiment: a history of the 179th regi- 
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Wartime experiences of a member of the Mer- 
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Letters of a soldier from 1942 to 1944. 
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Czechoslovakia in its European setting: an inaugural 
lecture delivered before the University of Oxford on 
February 6, 1946. By RoBERT W. SETON- 
Watson. New York: Oxford University Press, 
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Cross-channel. By ALAN HouGHTON Broprick. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1946. 21s. 


A portrait of contemporary France. 


French personalities and problems. By D. W. Bro- 
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This pamphlet is the first in a series of projected 

courses of reading planned by the Historical Associ- 
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works on the origins of the French Revolution— 

Burke, Arthur Young, Carlyle, Michelet, Tocque- 

ville, Taine, Roustan, Cambridge Modern History, 

Aulard, Madelin, Funck-Brentano, Gaxotte, Seé, 

and Mathiez. The absence of American names in the 

list may be explained by the fact that the books 
mentioned are limited to titles likely to be found in 

British public libraries. 
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Paris: Gallimard, 1945. Fr. 275. 


Over to France. By P. Mattiaup. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1946. 8s. 6d. 


An account of Maillaud’s return to France after 
D-Day. 


Descartes. By FetrpE Matavu Luopts. Barcelona: 
Seix y Barral, 1945. Pp. 114. Pes. 14. 


Rodin. By RAINER MARIA RILKE. Translated by 
Jesste Lemont and Hans Trausit. With an 
introduction by Paprarc Cotum. London: Grey 
Walls, 1946. Pp. 62. 7s. 6d. 

An essay on Auguste Rodin by his one-time secre- 
tary. 


Gustave Doré. By MILuicent Rose. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1946. 15s. 


The endeavor of Jean Fernel. By StR CHARLES SHER- 
RINGTON. New York: Cambridge University 
Press; Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 233. $3.50. 
Biography of a sixteenth-century physician. 

Democracy in France: the Third Republic. By Davip 


Tuomson. New York: Oxford University Press, 
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Studies on Voltaire. By Ina O. Wane. Princeton, 
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The dungeon democracy. By CHRISTOPHER BURNEY. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. Pp. 175. 
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Erobert, nicht befreit! Das deutsche Volk im ersten Be- 
satzungsjahr. By PauL HAGEN, research depart- 
ment of the American Association for a Demo- 
cratic Germany. (‘‘Schriftenreihe fiir ein demo- 
kratisches Deutschland,’ No. 1.) New York: 
American Association for a Democratic Ger- 
many, 1946. Pp. 72. $0.50. 

For two decades Paul Hagen has belonged to the 
European labor movement. His factual report Will 
Germany crack? (New York, 1942) and the study 
Germany after Hitler (New York, 1944) have estab- 
lished his competence in dealing with recent German 
history. The first part of the present pamphlet ably 
describes the catastrophic end of National Socialist 
Germany, the transition from the totalitarian state 
to the status of an occupied colony, the shrinkage 
of Germany’s territory, and the loss of its adminis- 
trative sovereignty. The second part discusses the 
future of the German people—the Potsdam coalition 
and its stern declaration and the vain hope for a 
sovietized Europe or for a German alliance with the 
Western powers. Hagen also describes the demo- 
cratic opposition in Germany, the reactionary 
groups, the programs and prospects of the Social 
Democrats and Communists, and the Socialist Party 
of Unity in the Russian zone. The third part surveys 
the possibilities of Germany’s survival. An appendix 
gives the principles and aims of the American Asso- 
ciation for a Democratic Germany, among whose 
officers one finds Hagen as Research Director and 
Dorothy Thompson and Reinhold Niebuhr as vice- 
chairmen. 
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A Cambridge University Press book. New York: 
Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 98. $2.50. 


Step by step. By ABRAM SAMUEL Isaacs. Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
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A story of the early days of Moses Mendelssohn. 


From Caligari to Hitler: a psychological history of the 
German film. By STEGFRIED KRACAUER. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 
400. $5.00. 


Evolution of Prussia. By Str JoHN ARTHUR RAN- 
soME Marriott and C. G. RoBEertTsoN. Rev. ed. 
(“Histories and policies of the nations series.”) 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1946. 1os. 6d. 
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Assize of arms. By BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. H. Mor- 
GAN. New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 362. $3.50. 

An account of the attempt to disarm Germany 
after the first World War. 


Growth of modern Germany. By Roy Pascat. (‘Past 
and present series: studies in the history of civili- 
sation,” Vol. II.) London: Cobbett, 1946. Pp 
145. 7S. 6d. 


In Germany now: a diary of impressions in Germany, 
August—December, 1945. By WiLttAM PETERS. 
With a foreword by Norman N. Dopp. London: 
Progress, 1946. Pp. 115. 3s. 6d. 


The German problem. By W. RoEPxKE. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1946. ros. 6d. 


Confessions of a European intellectual. By FRANZ 
SCHOENBERNER. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1946. Pp. 315. $2.75. 

The author, youngest son of a Berlin Protestant 
pastor’s large family, was educated at the univer- 
sities of Berlin and Munich. He at first inclined to- 
ward medicine but after service in the first World 
War became a literary editor and critic. Not lacking 
confidence in his own business shrewdness, insight 
into human nature, and intellectual taste, he be- 
came successively editor of a number of political, lit- 
erary, and art publications, including Auslands post, 
Jugend, and Simplicissimus. He enjoyed life and 
never missed its amusing and comical aspects, which 
he shares abundantly with his readers, whether it be 
the effects of inflation on the Musa Press with which 
he was connected, the literary ambitions of incom- 
petent collaborators in publishing enterprises, or the 
foibles of Elizabeth Foérster-Nietzsche. Through his 
cousin, the talented, half-Russian Lou Andreas- 
Salomé, he met many distinguished writers and be- 
came greatly interested in Freud and his work. He 
has delightful accounts of the Schwabing bohemian 
circle at Munich and of several of the less well-known 
German authors. In a chapter on the Jewish prob- 
lem he leans over backward in denying that Ger- 
many had any substantial anti-Semitism prior to 
1914. In view of his inborn dislike of German mili- 
tarism and the satirizing of Hitler and the Nazis in 
Simplicissimus, he deemed it prudent to. flee to 
Switzerland in March 1933, thence to France, where 
the war caught him up in concentration camps, and 
finally he fled to the United States. 
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Pens under the swastika: a study in recent German 
writing. By W. W. Scuiitz. London: S.C.M., 
1946. Pp. 110. 55. 


The course of German history: a survey of the develop- 
ment of Germany since 1815. By ALAN J. P. Tay- 
Lor. New York: Coward-McCann, 1946. Pp. 230. 
$3.00. 

Theme and variations: an autobiography. By BRUNO 
Water. New York: Knopf, 1946. Pp. 344. 
$5.00. 
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A collection of five essays written for various so- 
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minister of the Scottish church, who died in 1944. 
In addition to the first essay on Dr. Johnson, the 
volume includes a vindication of John Newton, 
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1946. Pp. 67+383+180. 10s.+35s.+ 20s. 


Beaumanor and its lords and their connexions. By 
S. H. Skitirncton. With a preface by Lreuten- 
ANT-COLONEL SIR ROBERT E. Martin. Leicester: 
Edgar Backus for the Leicestershire Archaeologi- 
cal Society, 1946. Pp. 24. 2s. 


A liberal window on the world. By REGINALD SmrtH. 
(“Liberal series.”) London: Herbert Joseph, 
1946. Pp. 160. 5s. 


And another thing. By HowarpD Sprinc. New York: 
Harper, 1946. Pp. 265. $2.50. 
Reminiscences. 


Morell Mackenzie. By R. Scotr STEVENSON. Lon- 
don: Heinemann, 1946. Pp. 194. 15s. 

An examination of the facts and available evi- 
dence in the story of the professional association of 
Sir Morell Mackenzie with the Emperor Frederick 
ITI. 


Autobiography, 1891-1941. By GILBERT THOMAS. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1946. Pp. 267. 
12s. 6d. 


Now came still evening on. By HoRACE ANNESLEY 
VACHELL. London: Cassell, 1946. Pp. 223. 108. 
6d. 


Memoirs. 


New College, Edinburgh: a centenary history. Com- 
piled by Hucu Warr. With a section on the li- 
brary by the Rev. A. MitcHELL HunTER and a 
foreword by the REv. Principat W. A. CurRTIS. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1946. Pp. 280. 14s. 

William Temple: an estimate and an appreciation. 
London: Clarke, 1946. Pp. 112. 7s. 6d. 

Essays by six friends of the late archbishop of 

Canterbury. ‘ 

Lady Luxborough goes to Bath. By MARjorIE WIL- 
trams. Oxford: Blackwell, 1946. Pp. 67. 12s. 6d. 


A reconstruction of aristocratic life and pur- 
suits in eighteenth-century Bath. 
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G. B. S. 90: aspects of Bernard Shaw’s life and work. 
Edited by S. Winsten. London: Hutchinson, 
1946. 21S. 


Short journey. By E. L. Woopwarp. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 304. $3.00. 
Autobiography. 

Scotland’s record. Edited by W. M. BALLANTINE. 
Edinburgh: Albyn, 1946. Pp. 184. 12s. 6d. 

A survey by thirty-seven leading writers of 

Scotland’s efforts during the years of war. 


History of the family of Urquhart. By HENRIETTA 
TAYLER. Aberdeen: University Press, 1946. Pp. 
304. 20S. 


IRELAND 


Connolly of Ireland: patriot and socialist. By NOELLE 
Davies. Caernarvon: Welsh Party Offices, 1946. 
Pp. 59. IS. 

A short account ofthe life and work of the Irish 

labor leader who was executed in 1916. 


The Irish tangle. By SHANE LeEsLrE. London: Mac- 
donald, 1946. 10s. 6d. 


All for Hecuba: an Irish theatrical autobiography. By 
MicHeAL MAcLiAmMMorr. London: Methuen, 
1946. Pp. 390. 21S. 

A history of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1892. By 
CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. With a foreword by 
G. M. TREVELYAN. Dublin: Dublin University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 299. 158. 


Oscar Wilde: his life and wit. By HESKETH PEARSON. 
New York: Harper, 1946. Pp. 345. $3.75. 


The road of excess. By TERENCE DE VERE WHITE. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan. Pp. 393. 158. 


A biography of Isaac Butt. 


Letters to his son, W. B. Yeats and others, 1869-1922. 
By J. B. Yeats. New York: Dutton, 1946. $4.00. 


ITALY 


La verdad sobre Mussolini. By VALENTIN GARC{A. 
Madrid: Climent, 1946. Pp. 261. Pes. 22. 


Education in fascist Italy, 1922-1940. By L. MInt0- 
PALUELLO. With a foreword by S1r W. D. Ross. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 
256. $5.50. 

Le origini dell’ Italia moderna. By Ecm10 REALE. 
New York: Kraus, 1946. Pp. 303. $3.75. 


Italy in transition: extracts from the private journal of 
G. R. Gayre. With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
THE LorD RENNEL OF Ropp. London: Faber, 
1946. 12s. 6d. 

The diaries cover the period 1943-44—the period 
of Colonel Gayre’s appointment as educational ad- 
viser to the military government in Italy—and they 
give a frank commentary on life and events in the 
early stages of Allied control of Italy and on the 
initiation of a new educational system. 


Rome under the terror. By M. bE Wyss. London: 
Hale, 1946. 15s. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Spinola: un genovés en Flandes. By ANTONIO 
CrrroLAzA. Madrid: Gran Capitan, 1946. Pp. 
225. Pes, 15. 


Rembrandt, the Jews and the Bible. By FRANz LANDS- 
BERGER. Translated by FELrx N. Gerson. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1946. Pp. 189. $3.00. 

A discussion of the role played by the Jews and 
the Bible in Rembrandt’s art, and the reasons for 
this relationship. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Tradier: la expansion es panola en el Africa ecuatorial. 
By José Maria CoRDERO Torres. Madrid: In- 
stituto de Estudios Politicos, 1944. Pp. 216. Pes. 
17. 

Under Franco there has been a marked increase 
in the volume of published material—books and 
pamphlets as well as periodicals—dealing with Span- 
ish Africa. The impetus behind this sudden interest 
in the colonies is, of course, government inspired. 
Nevertheless, there is much of permanent value, es- 
pecially for historians, among the monographs that 
are coming out. Those sponsored by the Instituto de 
Estudios Politicos, among which the present volume 
is numbered, are worthy of particular note. Iradier 
was a Basque who at the very height of the “scram- 
ble for Africa” in the seventies and early eighties 
conducted expeditions into the region centering in 
the present colony of Spanish Guinea. His objectives 
were both scientific and political, and he operated 
under the auspices of the Sociedad de Africanistas 
of Madrid. The author has treated his subject most 
sympathetically. In an introductory chapter he re- 
views Spain’s desultory efforts to become a colonial 
power in the Gulf of Guinea. He then follows Iradier 
through the latter’s two expeditions and concludes 
with a lament over the inability of the Spain of 1885 
to accept the colonial opportunity afforded by Ira- 
dier’s activities. The book thus ends on a plaintive 
note of disappointment that characterizes so much 
of the contemporary literature on Spanish Africa. 
It is not an important work, but it fills in a footnote 
to the story of European penetration into the Dark 
Continent. 

ROBERT GALE WOOLBERT 


Fernando el Catélico en Baltasar gracién. By ANGEL 
FERRARI. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1945. Pp. 720. 
Pes. 75. 


El Conde de Aranda en su embajada a Francia (atios 
1778-1787). By MiGuEL GOMEZ DEL CAMPILLO. 
Madrid: Real Academia de la Historia, 1945. Pp. 
145. 

Alfonso IX. By Jut1o GonzALEz. 2 vols. Madrid: 
Instituto Jerénimo Lureta, 1944. Pp. 572+-804. 
Pes. 100. 
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La Espana imperial: Santa Cruz, primer marino de 
Espana. By CARLOS IBANEZ DE IBERO, MARQUES 
DE MULHACEN. Madrid: Biblioteca nueva, 1946. 
Pp. 317. Pes. 15. 


Historia clinica de la Restauracién. By MANUEL Iz- 
QUIERDO HERNANDEZ. With an introduction by G. 
MARANON. Madrid: Plus Ultra, 1946. Pp. 361. 
Pes. 40. 


El Conde de Chichén, Virrey del Peri. By José Luts 
Muzquiz DE MIGUEL. (“Publicaciones de la 
Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos de la 
Universidad de Sevilla,” Vol. XVIII, 2d ser., 
No. 5.) Madrid: C.S.I.C., 1945. Pp. 334. Pes. 
50. 


Politics, economics and men of modern Spain, 1808- 
1946. By A. Ramos OLIverra. Translated by 
TEENER HALL. London: Gollancz, 1948 Pp. 720. 
308. 


Politica Marroqui de Carlos IIIT. By VicENTE RODE- 
RiGUEZ CAsADo. Madrid: Jerorrimo de Lurita, 
1946. Pp. 508. 

The spirit of Catalonia. By J. TRuETA. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 208. $2.50. 


Bartolomé Colon: primer adelantado de Indias. By 
José MartA DEL VALLE. Madrid: Gran Capitan, 
1946. Pp. 179. Pes. 14. 


Henry the Navigator. By ELAINE SANCEAU. London: 


Hutchinson, 1946. 16s. 


SWITZERLAND 


Swiss neutrality: its history and meaning. By EDGAR 
Bonjour. Translated by Mary Horttincer. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1946. Pp. 135. 6s. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


The new Poland. By Irv1ING BRANT. New York: Uni- 
verse, 1946. Pp. 116. $1.50. 
A reprinting of articles published in the Chicago 
Sun in the autumn of 1945 and in the New republic. 


The case for Poland. By ANN Su CARDWELL. With 
an introduction by R. H. MARKHAM. Ann Arbor: 
Ann Arbor Press, 1945. Pp. 92. Paper, $0.25. 
Mr. Markham states in his introduction: “This 

book is an attempt to clear the fog away from Rus- 

sia’s relations with Poland” (p. 8). Miss Cardwell’s 
sixteen chapters consist largely of statements issued 
by governments and officials and of newspaper com- 
ment arranged in sequence to give an account of 

Polish-Russian relations from September 1939 to 

July 1945. 

The dark side of the moon. With a preface by T. S. 
Erot. London: Faber, 1946. 12s. 6d. 

A selection of personal narratives of Poles de- 
ported from Poland during the Russian occupation 
of that country. 


Poland: the struggle for power, 1772-1939. By Hen- 
RYK FRANKEL. London: Drummond, 1946. Pp. 
Ig. 128. 6d. 


El siervo de Dios Augusto Czartoryski, principe po- 
laco y sacerdote salesiano. By RONUILO PrXot, 
Madrid: Sociedad Editora Ibérica, 1946. Pp. 141. 
Pes. 8. 


Governor Frank’s dark harvest. By WACLAW SLep- 
ZINSKI. London: Montgomerys, 1946. Pp. 250. 
12s. 6d. 


Life in Poland under the German occupation. 


Who are the Finns? By R. E. Burnuam. London: 
Faber, 1946. 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIA 


Soviet foreign trade. By ALEXANDER BAYKOV. (“In- 
ternational finance section” series, No. 10.) 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1946. Pp. 140. $2.00. 


Russian-American trade. By MIKHAIL V. CONDOIDE. 
Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 160. $2.50. 


Behind Soviet power: Stalin and the Russians. By 
JeRomME Davis. With an introduction by former 
AMBASSADOR JosEPpH E. Davies. New York: 
Reader’s Press, 1946. Pp. 136. $1.00. 


The great challenge. By Louts FiscHer. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. Pp. 346. $4.00. 


An examination of Russian policy. 


Reminiscences. By MAximM Gorky. Translated by 
LEONARD WOLFE and OTHERS. With an introduc- 
tion by Mark VAN Doren. New York: Dover, 
1946. Pp. 215. $2.75. 

Alexandra Kollontay: ambassadress from Russia. By 
ISABEL DE PALENCIA. New York: Longmans, 
1946. Pp. 320. $3.50. 

Russia and the Polish republic. By R. UMIASTOWSKI. 
London: Simpkin Marshall, 1946. Pp. 312. 18s. 


SCANDINAVIA 


The northern tangle. By ROWLAND KENNEY. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1946. 15s. 


Foreign policy of the Scandinavian countries. 


A pageant of old Scandinavia. By HENRY GODDARD 
Leacu. New York: Princeton University Press 
for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
1946. Pp. 350. $3.75. 

Journey to London: the story of the Norwegian gov- 
ernment at war. By Dik LeHMKuHL. London: 
Hutchinson, 1946. 10s. 6d. 


The Swedish Church. By H. M. Wappams. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1946. Pp. 70. 6s. 
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NEAR EAST 
The Palestine problem and its solution: a new scheme. 
SIEGMUND KAZNELSON. Jerusalem: Jewish Pub- 
lishing House, 1946. Pp. 117. 


Rebellion in Palestine. By JoHN MARLOWE. London: 

Cresset, 1946. Pp. 279. 12s. 6d. 

The background and developments of the Pales- 
tine disturbances of 1936-39, witha criticism of the 
Palestine administration and an epilogue covering 
the war years. 


Star over Jordan: the life of Theodore Herzl. By 
Joser Patar. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1946. Pp. 356. $3.75. 

Agricultural development of the Middle East. By B. A. 
KEEN and E. B. Wortuincton. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1946. 10s. 


Egypt in 1945. By M. L. Roy Cuoupuury. With a 
foreword by MustaFA NAHAS Pasna. Calcutta: 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 233. 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
David Rittenhouse, astronomer-patriot, 1732-1796. By 
EDWARD Forb. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1946. Pp. 234. $2.50. 


The discovery of Canada. By LAWRENCE BuRPEE. 
London: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 280. 12s. 6d. 


Economic geography of Canada. By A. W. CuRRIE. 
New York: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 455. $3.50. 


Canada at Geneva. By S. MACK EASTMAN. Toronto: 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1946. 
Pp. 117. $0.75. 

Canadian agricultural policy: the historical pattern. 
By VERNON C. Fowke. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1946. Pp. 316. $3.50. 


The RCAF overseas: the fifth year. With a foreword 
by COLONEL THE Hon. Coin Gipson. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 422. 
$3.50. 

Seven pillars of freedom. By W. K1RKCONNELL. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1946. Pp. 238. 

Important aspects of political thought and action 
in Canada. 


Colony to nation: a history of Canada. By A. R. M. 
Lower. New York: Longmans, 1946. Pp. 588. 
$5.00. 

Gauntlet to overlord: the story of the Canadian army. 
By Ross Munro. New York: Macmillan, 1946. 
Pp. 477. $3.50. 

Emil Murphy, crusader. By BYRNE Hope SANDERS. 
London: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 355. 16s. 
Biography. 

Canadian representation abroad: from agency to em- 
bassy. By HaroLtp Gorpon SKILLING. Boston: 
Humphries for the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1946. Pp. 379. $6.00. 


The French-Canadian outlook. By MASON WADE. 
New York: Viking, 1946. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


Britain and Malaya, 1786-1941. By Str RICHARD 
WinstTepT, K.B.E., E.M.G., D.Litt. (Oxon.), 
reader in Malay, London University, formerly of 
the Malayan Civil Service. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1944. Pp. 80. 1s. 


The author, well informed on both the history of 
Malaya and the psychology and current problems 
of its people, devotes the first forty-five pages of his 
book to the political history of the Malay States 
since 1786. Chapters vi and vii describe their eco- 
nomic development, social life, and social services. 
In a concluding section Sir Richard states that the 
British have brought very considerable benefits to 
the local population in the past (pp. 72-74), that the 
people realize this, and that “there is no reason to 
suppose that the Malays and the Straits-born Chi- 
nese... . will not welcome our return’ (p. 73). He 
also points out the problems besetting Malaya’s 
future: the lack of unity among the ten component 
parts of the country, the present unpreparedness of 
the people for self-government, and the divisions of 
a population composed equally of Malays and Chi- 
nese. “These two difficulties, the aversion of the 
Malays from political union among themselves and 
the existence of .... rivalry between Malays and 
the immigrants into Malaya, especially the Chinese, 
are an insurmountable obstacle to self-government 
for Malaya within any time that can be foreseen; or, 
at any rate, in the euphemistic words of Lord 
Hailey, ‘self-government, if it is to be attained at all, 
must be achieved under a different form from that 
followed elsewhere’ ”’ (p. 77). The author concludes 
that “it might be better to await the slow process of 
inculcating the benefits of federal administration and 
the slow process of propaganda for a national ideal” 
(p. 77). A short bibliography of books on Malaya 
completes the work. 


Best books on Australia and New Zealand: an anno- 
tated bibliography. By Evans Lewin. (‘Royal 
Empire Society bibliographies,’ No. 13.) Lon- 
don: Royal Empire Society, 1946. Pp. 63. 4s. 


In my fashion: an autobiography of the last ten years. 
By HERBERT M. Moran. London: Peter Davies, 
1946. 8s. 6d. 


This third volume of the life of an Australian 
cancer specialist deals mainly with his experiences 
in the R.A.M.C. in the late war. 


South African journal, 1862-6. By JOHN SHEDDEN 
Doster. Edited by ALAN F. HATTERSLEY. Cape- 
town: Van Riebeeck Society; London: Edwards, 
1946. Pp. 207. 16s. 


The memoirs of Kohler of the K.W.V. Edited by 
ANNETTE JOELSON. With a foreword by, Frep- 
MARSHAL THE Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1946. Pp. 128. 12s. 6d. 








The reminiscences of an eminent South African 
whose particular contribution to the economic and 
social life of his country has been the founding of the 
South African wine industry and who, as the initi- 
ator of the Wine Growers’ Co-operative, achieved— 
in the words of Field-Marshal Smuts—“the most 
successful feat in agricultural: cooperation which 
South Africa has as yet performed.” 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Sun Yat-sen, a portrait. By STEPHEN CHEN and 
ROBERT Payne. New York: John Day, 1946. Pp. 
242. $3.00. 


Peasant life in China. By Hstao-Tunc Fer. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 300. 
$3.50. 

Chinese family and society. By OtcA LANnc. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. 395. 
$4.00. 


Population and peace in the Pacific. By WARREN S. 
THompson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. Pp. 361. $3.75. 


Our neighbors, the Chinese. By VAUGHAN WHITE. 
New York: Rinehart, 1946. Pp. 267. $2.75. 


Eclipse of the Rising Sun. By RicHarp Hart. With 
a statement by Owen Lattimore. (“Headline 
series,’ No. 56.) New York: Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 1946. Pp. 96. Paper, $0.25. 

This booklet undertakes to explain the Japanese 
and to evaluate United States policy toward Japan 
from VJ-Day to April 1946, when the pamphlet was 
written. Mr. Lattimore’s statement, in answer to 
“What of Japan’s future?” (pp. 88-90) points out 
the need of an alert public opinion in this country 
to support American policy in Japan. The new Jap- 
anese constitution is analyzed briefly (pp. 91-93). 


ASIA 


What congress and Gandhi have done to the untouch- 
ables. By B. R. AMBEDKAR. Bombay: Thacker, 
1946. Pp. 399. Rs. 12, As. 8. 


A continent experiments. By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
THE Hon. C. B. Brrpwoop. With an introduction 
by the Eart or Hauirax. London: Skeflington, 
1946. 21S. 


A history of the Indian army. 


India’s population: fact and policy. By S. CHANDRA- 
SEKHAR. New York: John Day, 1946. Pp. 117. 
$2.00. 


State management and control of railways in India: a 
study of ratlway finance, rates, and policy during 
1920-37. By L. A. NATESAN. With a foreword by 
Str Ratpo L. Wepcwoop. Calcutta: The Uni- 
versity, 1946. Pp. 496. Rs. 12. 


The discovery of India. By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 
New York: John Day, 1946. Pp. 606. $5.00. 
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India and the Indian Ocean: an essay on the influence 
of sea power on Indian history. By K. M. Pantx- 
KAR. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 109. 
$1.75. 

Panikkar believes that ‘the future of India will 
undoubtedly be decided on the sea’’ (p. 16); and 
after demonstrating this thesis in a review of Indian 
history from early days to the close of 1942, he urges, 
in conclusion, that India undertake the responsibil- 
ity of its own defense. This will require that it de- 
velop a fleet, for otherwise the great peninsula will 
be at the mercy of any power in command of the 
Indian Ocean (p. 94). On the other hand: “It would 
be ridiculous in the extreme for India to pretend that 
within the course of at least another half a century, 
an Indian navy, however well organised, will be ina 
position to stand up to a major naval power like 
America or Japan. The control of the Indian Ocean, 
must, therefore, be a co-operative effort of India and 
Britain and other Commonwealth units having in- 
terests on the Ocean with the primary responsibility 
lying on the Indian Navy to guard the steel ring 
created by Singapore, Ceylon, Mauritius and So- 
cotra. With the naval might of Britain in the back- 
ground and with the whole policy of the Common- 
wealth decided by a Supreme Council enabling the 
total power of the Empire to be brought to bear at 
any threatened point, such a defence of India will 
not be outside the range of practicability”’ (p. 95). In 
the appendix specific recommendations for the es- 
tablishment of this system of defense are outlined 


(pp. 96-109). 


India’s Hindu-Muslim questions. By BENI PRASAD. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1946. Pp. 152. 6s. 


Assam planter: tea planting and hunting in the Assam 
Jungle. By A. R. RAMspEN. London: Gifford, 


1946. Pp. 159. 7s. 6d. 

Background to Indian law. By Str GEORGE CLAUS 
RANKIN. New York: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 223. 
$2.75. 


White sahibs in India. By REGINALD REYNOLDS. 3d 
rev. ed. London: Socialist Book Centre, 1946. Pp. 
247. 10s. 6d. 


Life of Dayanand Saraswati, world teacher. By HAR 
Bixas SArDA. Ajmer, India: P. Bhagwan Swarup, 
1946. Pp. 622. 21S. 


Iqbal: his art and thought. By SyED ABDUL VARID. 
Lahore: Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf; London: 
Luzac, 1946. Pp. 265. 14s. 


Burma and the Japanese invader. By JOHN LE ROY 
CHRISTIAN. Bombay: Thacker, 1946. Rs. 15, 
As. 12. 


They reigned in Mandalay: an account of the reign of 
King Thibaw and his queen Supayalat. By 
EmmLe Cuartes Victor Foucar. London: Dob- 
son, 1946. Pp. 165. ros. 6d. 


Europe and Burma: a study of European relations 
with Burma from the earliest times up to the annexa- 
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tion of Thibaw’s kingdom in 1886. By D. G. E. 
Hat. New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 192. $4.25. 

Into Siam, underground kingdom. By Nico. SMITH 
and BLAKE CLARKE. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1946. Pp. 301. $3.50. 


AFRICA 


Liberia’s place in Africa’s sun. By HittoN ALONzO 
Puitiirs. New York: Hobson, 1946. Pp. 156. 
$2.00. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Dinner at the White House. By Louts ApAamic. New 
York: Harper, 1946. Pp. 276. $2.50. 


The Washington loan agreements: a critical study of 
American economic foreign policy. By the Rr. 
Hon. L. S. Amery. London: Macdonald, 1946. 
8s. 6d. 


American foreign policy in the making, 1932-1940. By 
CHARLES A. BEARD. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. 336. $4.00. 


Race and nation in the United States: a historical 
sketch of the intermingling of the peoples in the 
making of the American nation. By E. A. BEN- 
IANS, master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
A lecture delivered to students of Bedford Col- 
lege at Cambridge, March 1, 1944. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 48. 2s. 6d. 

The unscientific use of the term “race’’ to distin- 
guish the various national groups that have emi- 
grated to the United States may surprise the Ameri- 
can reader; but, nevertheless, he will find in this lec- 
ture a clear and interesting outline of the story of the 
assimilation of these groups into acommon American 
nationality. The lecturer tells his English audience: 
“We look on at one of the greatest social and politi- 
cal experiments of history—an experiment in the 
welding of mankind ’’(p. 40). Although the process is 
unfinished, the author believes that “the American 
experiment has achieved an amazing success and 
that nowhere is anything equal to it’’ (p. 47). 


Economic aspects of Argentine federalism. By MIRON 
Burcin. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 304. $4.00. 


Belice 1663(?)-1821: historia de los establecimientos 
Briténicos del rio Valis hasta la independencia de 
Hispanoamérica. By José ANTONIO CALDERON 
QuIJANo. With an introduction by VICENTE 
Ropricurz Casapo. (“Publicaciones de la Es- 
cuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos de la 
Universitad de Sevilla,’ Vol. V, 2d ser., No. 1.) 
Seville: C.S.I.C., 1944. Pp. 503. Pes. 60. 


The epic of Latin America. By Joun A. Crow. New 
York: Doubleday, 1946. Pp. 756. $5.00. 


The Eighty-fourth Infantry Division in the battle of 
Germany, Nov., 1944—May, 1945. By LIEUTEN- 


ANT THEODORE Draper. New York: Viking, 
1946. Pp. 260. $5.00. 


Thomas Jefferson, American tourist: being an account 
of his journeys in the United States of America, 
England, France, Italy, the Low Countries and 
Germany. By E>warp DumBAULD. (“American 
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This brief study in pamphlet form attempts to 
state the Far Eastern policy of the United States 
from 1942 to 1945 in so far as it can be gleaned from 
official documents and the statements of important 
public figures. Because the confidential state papers 
for this period, of necessity, are not yet available to 
the student, the record described here is obviously 
incomplete. Enough material of a nonconfidential 
nature, however, has been included to indicate the 
broad outlines of American foreign policy relating 
to Japan, China, and the colonial and dependent 
areas of the Pacific. 

Neither critical nor interpretative, the author’s 
approach is wholly factual. The data presented is 
well organized and digested. The connecting links in 
the narrative are expertly forged, resulting in a 
smoothly running account. 

This pamphlet is third in a series of studies on 
our Far Eastern policy and, like other pamphlets is- 
sued by the Institute of Pacific Relations, is intended 
for the general reader. The purpose of this publica- 
tion—to inform the intelligent American citizen con- 
cerning an important phase of our diplomacy —is 
amply fulfilled. 
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Alexander Hamilton was to James Kent, the dis- 
tinguished New York jurist, the greatest man he had 
ever met. It should be noted that Kent ranks high 
among members of the American legal profession 
and that he had known such greats as George Wash- 
ington and John Marshall when he made this ap- 
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praisal. There is little doubt that our first secretary 
of the treasury was a genius; but as with most men 
of genius, it has been almost impossible to find a 
biographer capable of steering free from the preju- 
dices that surround his memory. Nathan Schachner, 
however, has succeeded admirably. 

Gertrude Atherton, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
William Graham Sumner, each for different reasons, 
completely succumbed to Hamilton’s charm and 
talents. F. S. Oliver, his English biographer, wrote 
brilliantly and presented a striking thesis, but he, 
too, fell captive to Hamilton’s political persuasive- 
ness. Claude Bowers, on the other hand, is unable 
to give him his due. Schachner’s volume reflects com- 
plete respect for Hamilton’s powers of logic and his 
administrative ability, but it also shows sufficient 
detachment to record his pettiness, his ambition, 
and the narrowness and coldness of his political 
creed. 

In handling the military episodes of the Revolu- 
tionary War, Schachner has done a competent job, 
but he provides little that is new. His discussion of 
the battle of Monmouth and his account of the Ar- 
nold affair are good, but to the European historian 
the light, indeed almost incidental, treatment given 
to the French participation in the struggle may be 
disappointing. 

The section on Jay’s Treaty is satisfactory but 
has nothing to add to, and leans rather heavily upon, 
Jay’s Treaty (New York, 1923) by S. F. Bemis. In 
dealing with our relations with France, Schachner 
has again provided little that is new to the general 
historian but has used the account deftly in his char- 
acterization of Hamilton. The account of Hamilton’s 
relations with James Wilkinson and Sebastian Fran- 
cisco de Miranda during the crisis with France is 
briefly but excellently handled. To those who know 
the reputation of the two men, this section provides 
an interesting introduction to the Burr conspiracies 
which were to follow. Here again, however, the au- 
thor has not provided much that is new. Rather, he 
has marshaled older material with great skill to 
throw a maximum of light on Hamilton. 


Schachner has provided us with a well-written 
and judicious treatment of an enigmatic but great 
character. For American historians it is a near 
“must.”’ For all who are interested in the American 
scene it is profitable reading. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOCIETE D’HISTOIRE MODERNE 


The Société d’Histoire Moderne announces 
that it has resumed publication of the Bulletin 
and that it hopes to renew publication of the Re- 
vue shortly. Inquiries regarding membership in 
the Société may be addressed to Mrs. R. Mc. 
McMillan, 526 Newbury Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL CONFERENCE 


Professor H. Hale Bellot and his colleagues 
in the University of London wish to renew the 


Anglo-American Historical Conferences at the 
earliest convenient time. It would be feasible to 
hold a conference in the summer of 1947 if a 
considerable number of American historians 
could be present. In order to get an estimate of 
the number from this country who might be 
able to attend such a conference in London next 
summer, Dr. Guy Stanton Ford is taking the 
names of American historians who plan to be in 
England at that time. Dr. Ford asks that the 
names be sent to him as promptly as possible. 
His address is Study Room 274, Library of Con- 
gress Annex, Washington 25, D.C. 
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